











Pebbles 


Customer—I want to see a goose. 
Shop Lad—Certainly, Ma’am; I’ll fetch 
Farver.—Blighty. 


New Haven Judge—Were you intoxi- 
cated at the time, sir? 

Prisoner—Do I look like a student?— 
Princeton Tiger. 


Kutie—Poor Agnes slipped on her ver- 
anda last night. 

Brutis—Well, well, did it fit her?— 
Stanford Chaparral. 


Snickson—Why is an empty purse al- 
ways the same, my boy? 

Snackson—’F raid I can’t tell you! 

Snickson—Why, because you never see 
any change in it!—Boys’ Life. 


“Is there anything more exasperating 
than to have a wife who can cook but 
won’t do it?’ said one man to another. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the other; “to have 
one that can’t cook and will do it.”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The One With the Pipe—I stopped 
smoking last night. 

The One Without—The deuce you did. 

The One With the Pipe—Sure. You 
don’t suppose I took my pipe to bed with 
me, do you?—Princeton Tiger. 


“I want you to walk more,” said the 
doctor. “A good long walk will give you a 
fine appetite.” 

“That’s just it,” said the patient. “That’s 
the reason I don’t walk. I can’t afford a 
fine appetite.”—Ladies’ Home Journal, 


“T say, Stalker,” he said, “you remember 
you told me you had hunted tigers in West 
Africa? Well, Captain Smith tells me there 
are no tigers there.” 

“Quite right, quite right,” said Stalker, 
blandly. “I killed them  all.”—London 
Opinion, 


A tree toad loved a she toad 
That lived up in a tree; 
She was a 3-toed tree toad 
But a 2-toed toad was he. 
The 2-toed tree toad tried to win 
The she toad’s friendly nod; 
For the 2-toed tree toad loved the ground 
That the 3-toed tree toad trod. 
But vainly the 2-toed tree toad tried— 
He couldn’t please her whim; 
In her tree toad bower, 
With her V-toed power, 
The she toad V-toed him. 
—Orange Peel. 


A lady decided to give a house party. She 
had recently bought a hat stand and she 
was showing this to one of the visitors 
when her little son came in. 

So engrossed was the hostess in pointing 
out the good points of the hat stand that 
for a few moments she did not notice the 
arrival of the little boy, but when she did 
she saw to her disgust that he was still 
wearing his hat. 

“Tommy,” she said crossly, “what did I 
buy that hat stand for?” 

“For $2,” retorted Tommy; “but you 


said I wasn’t to tell any one.”—New York 
Globe. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


NorMAN Hapcoop—Secretary Hughes is 
the puzzle of Washington. 


“PussyFooT”’ JOHNSON—What’s an eye 
more or less among friends? 


JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER—I have no 
aches or pains and I enjoy my food. 


GEORGE HArRRIsS—It is fortunate for the 
minority of us that the majority of us are 
not Irish. 


Frep SmitrH—I would join anything or 
anybody who has a good scheme to avoid 
future wars. 


Dr. Epwarp A. STEINER—Freedom is 
not in new flags or repainted fences but 
in men’s souls. 


JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jk.—The more 
points of interest between husband and 
wife the surer there will be happiness. 


Ex-PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELI0OT— 
Most Roman and Anglican churches are 
losing control over their young people. 


PRESIDENT OBREGON—I would rather 
teach my people the use of the tooth brush 
and the bath tub than that of the 44 cali- 
ber gun. 


Roy K. Movutton—Forty per cent of the 
actresses would make excellent cooks. Sixty 
per cent of the cooks would make great 
actresses. 


Dr. JoHN DEwEY—It cannot be too 
often repeated that the real point of fric- 
tion between the United States and Japan 
is not California but China. 


WarrEN G. Harpinc—The English 
speaking peoples have been the instrument 
thru which civilization has been flung to 
the far corners of the world. 


SrecrETARY HuGHEes—The tasks to be 
accomplished are too important to be left 
to inexperienced hands or the men chosen 
as a reward for political obligation. 


J. B. Cranritt—The late Dr. J. B. 
Gambrell once said, “When I see a woman 
with a dog in her arms, I always feel 
that the dog is entitled to a better mother 
than that.” , 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BryAN—I _ eat 
radishes for breakfast. I eat radishes for 
lunch. I eat radishes for dinner. I eat 
radishes between meals but I cannot un- 
derstand how radishes are made. The ele- 
ment of mystery in life does not bother us 
in the dining room but it bothers us in 
the church. 


Opening Nights 
Tradition and The Twice Born Woman 
are ordinary big pictures, highly moral in 
professed intention, highly crude in actual 
moral and dramatic effect. Good as tech- 
nical productions. (The Hippodrome.) 


Lord Dunsany’s A Night at an Inn, 
given as a curtain raiser before the charm- 
ing Harlequinade which the Neighborhood 
Players have brought uptown to the Punch 
and Judy, is a “thriller” in the most lit- 
eral and breathless sense of the word, a 
good bit of a play remarkably well done. 
(Punch and Judy Theater.) 
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Speed in any race is dependent 


upon a fundamental soundness. 
The great speed at which the Mimeograph delivers 
excellently printed copies is due to a remarkable 
fitness—in method and construction. The Mimeo- 

graph mechanism is simple, and therefore sturdily 
efficient. The method is direct, and therefore quick 

and economical. There is no other way to get five 
thousand exact impressions of a typewritten sheet within 

an hour—and forty thousand a day thereafter, if needed. 
The Mimeograph holds a far lead in world sales because 
‘it is the speediest means of duplicating letters, bulletins, 
tags, designs, plans, etc., at small cost and in clean-cut form. 
‘Let us show you how it will save money for you—just as 
it is saving for thousands of others. Get booklet “E-7” 
today. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Made in Italy 


The Story of What is Happening in the Largest Italian City in the World—New York 
By Rollin Lynde Hartt 








OWN at Bellini’s, the ristorante 
1B) where I have dined with New 

York Italians more or less reg- 
ularly for two years, my friend An- 
tonio cries, “What was this country 
before the foreigners came? The for- 
eigners made this country!” As he 
will add, 740,000 Italians, or children 
of Italians, are still making New 
York. With more Italians than Rome 
—more, even, than Naples—it is the 
world’s greatest Italian city. Quoth 
President Wilson, “If you claim Fiume 
because Italians-live there, why don’t 
you claim New York?” 

During the war every New York 
Italian cheered for America. Today 
every New York Italian has quit 
cheering. Because of Fiume, partly. 
“Fiume or death!” (“O Fiume o 
morte!”) Antonio used to shout, and 
hoped that, in deference to Italian- 
American sentiment, if from no other 
motive, the President would yield. 
Now he thunders the shocking impre- 


in the world. 
Mr. 








New York is: 

The largest Negro city 

The largest Jewish city 

The largest Italian city 

The largest Irish city 

The third largest German city 


Hartt 
sketched what this means in 
the cases of the Negroes and 
the Jews, in “I’d Like to Show 
You Harlem” in The Inde- 
pendent for April 2, and “New 
York and the 
June 25. This article on the 
Italians carries on the study 
of “The New Hyphenism,” 
the after-war spirit of race ex- 
clusiveness that follows as a 
reaction from the war spirit 
of unity for a common cause. 


teasingly, “What is an American?” 

For they judge by what they see. 
Although Antonio sometimes visits 
Coney Island, and although of late 
Cousin Pietro “wented to Rasbury 
Park,” our New York Italians as a 
rule see only the polyglot East Side. 
There a majority of the men live and 
work. The women seldom leave their 
tenements. The bambini go only a 
block each way. One night I collared 
a little nineteen-year-old girl, who has 
adopted me in the capacity of an 
uncle,-and took her up town. For the 
first time in her life she beheld Fifth 
Avenue, the Public Library, the great 
railway stations, the Times Tower, 
and the cavorting electric signs of 
Broadway. 

Outwardly, these same Italians—or 
at all events the younger set—are 
nobly Americanized. They “speak 
American.” They have discarded 
Italian dress. You would never have 


has already 


Real Jew,” 














cation, “Al diavolo Wilson!” and rages 
volubly, “Basta! What injustice! Who discovered this coun- 
try anyhow? Run up to Columbus Circle, take a look at 
the monument we erected, and refresh your memory!” 
Then, too, he is indignant over “la Proibizione.” In vain 
will Cousin Pietro excuse it as “a mere scheme of the 
liquor men to get more for their liquor.” Antonio sees in 
“la Proibizione” a studied affront to Italians. Also he sees 
in “la Proibizione” a huge and roaring farce. Policemen 
drink wine openly in East Side restaurants. All the neigh- 
boring cellars are wine shops. “Uva, uva, uva secca!” 
(Grapes, grapes, dried grapes!”) sings a perpetual adver- 
tisement. Another recommends a “colore rosso scuro” for 
reddening wine. Well may La Follia protest editorially, 
“There is too much moonshining. To permit this anarchical 
cpposition to law is to undermine the morale of the public 
and to destroy the faith of all law-abiding citizens in the 
strength of their government.” Yet what cares Antonio? 
To him, as to his cronies, it is a ridiculous government. 
You notice at Bellini’s the sudden popularity of a new 
game—the game, that is, of finding fault with America. 
“It let eapitalists plunge us into war,” growls an Italian 
veteran of the A. E. F. “See the profiteering it allowed,” 
cries Bellini, “whereas Italy nipped profiteering in the 
bud.” And you hear that “money can do anything in 
America—even get you out on bail. Italy has no bail sys- 
tem.” If you speak of Americanization, these Italians ask, 





suspected that the charming girl on 
, my arm was Yolanda Pinto, of Mul- 
berry street. But what are these people inwardly? 

In an attempt to answer that question, let us not be 
misled by mere survivals of Old World custom, tho aston- 
ishing enough those survivals often are. Because Aunt 
Teresa was “weak in the head,” she purchased a wax head 
the other day and gave it to the saint, and so is no longer 
“weak in the head.” At every East Side festa such marvels 
occur. Beneath arches of lights and amid showers of con- 
fetti, while bands play and Roman candles pop and paper 
balloons soar aloft, wondrous is the traffic in wax heads, 
wax hands, wax feet; and the saint, in his open-air shrine, 
never fails to cure. Well, what of it? Italians who read 
L’Asino (The Donkey) and learned to ridicule their saints 
have gained nothing. They have lost. And if there are 
Americans who regard conversion to Protestantism as an 
essential of Americanization, let them note that converts 
to Protestantism come, not from among freée-thinking 
Italians, but from among devoutly Catholic Italians. 

So with other Old World customs. Our Italians eat devil- 
fish. They smoke the terrible Toscani which were the secret 
of their great victories over the Austrians; every time the 
wind blew toward the Austrians, lo, a great Italian victory! 
They sing Italian canzoni—“Il Sole Mio” and the rest. 
They shout “Bis! bis!” in their theaters when a company 
who have learned only the argument of a play and depend 
on a loud-whispering prompter for the lines nevertheless 
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perform it with tremendous gusto. And recently, Ambassa- 
dor Rolandi Ricci announced the establishment of a travel- 
ing scholarship to encourage Italians in the United States 
to remember their mother tongue—“la bella lingua Italiana.” 
But reflect. We are not alarmed when our Scottish Ameri- 
cans put on their kilts and play at Scottish games, with 
bagpipes skirling. All we ask is that they love the land 
of their adoption. 

Frankly the Italians in America have ceased to love 
America. Nor do they passionately love Italy. Few talk of 
returning. In the old days, thirty per cent. of them were 
birds of passage. The war stopped that. Peace has not 
renewed it. For one thing, the cost of ocean passage is 
high, and prices in Italy are high. For another, many of 
the old folks at home have died. So here our Italians 
remain—expatriated and at the same time indignant. Men 
without a country, you might call them. 

And dangerous? Thus far, not in 
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extreme contrast presented in the passage, within the same 
generation, from an active outdoor life in an almost ideal 
climate to one of confinement, of squalor, of inadequate 
sanitation, of frequent overwork and improper food. Within 
the last ten years in New York City alone, rickets, tuber- 
culosis and diphtheria have taken such a heavy toll that 
the Italian strain, with respect to these diseases, seem to 
have acquired what amounts to a heightened susceptibility.” 
No wonder! Says Isabella Fiske Conant in “The Tenement”: 


“Ye that have walled away the light 
Must marvel not if there be night,” 


and Dr. Antonio Stella declares, “It can easily be seen that 
sickness, vice, and delinquency—so prevalent in the second 
generation—are not due to innate depravity of the people, 
but to the environment in which they are forced to live.” 

Time was—not so long ago, either—when Italians had 
a weakness for crimes of violence. 





the least. When workmen in Italy 
took over the factories and defied 
the government and seemed in favor 
of Bolshevism, or near-Bolshevism, 
or some such folly, there were alarm- 
ists who said, “Wait! In course of 
time our own Italians will attempt 
something of the kind; all they need 
is an Arturo Giovannitti to lead 
them.” But what happened? Noth- 
ing, tho here you have a picture 
(Prof. Foester’s, not mine) of con- 
ditions in which the Italian laborers 
of New York City are compelled to 
live: 

“Who that has strolled thru these 
colonies can forget them? Where 
East Housten, Mott, Prince, and 
Elizabeth streets come _ together, 
making one block fairly long but 
very narrow, dwell 3,500 people, 
1,100 to the acre. It disputes with a 
few other blocks the dismal honor 
of being the most populous spot on 








The Maffia and the Black Hand 
spread terror far and wide, while the 
“Five Points’ gang, according to 
Mariano, “was composed entirely of 
Italians, as was Jack Sirocco’s gang, 
the ‘Gophers,’ and Monk Eastman’s 
gang contained fifty per cent. of 
Americans of Italian blood, all testi- 
fying to a once prevalent type that 
is fast disappearing if not entirely 
gone.” There has been great im- 
provement. Criminality among the 
New York Italians no longer exceeds 
that of other races. Frequently tho 
I visit the Italian colonies, not once 
have I seen a row, and only once 
have I seen what resembled prelim- 
inaries to a row. That was when 
Antonio, Beppino, Alessan, and Gio- 
vanni. held high argument, yelling 
at the top of their lungs and slicing 
the air with frightful gestures. I 
listened in. Behold, they were dis- 
cussing—how to pronounce “sarsa- 








earth. Its tenements rise four or 
five stories into the air, but each 
story bursts, as if the inward pres- 
sure were too great, into a balcony. 
The street below is at once a playground and a place of 
business; one threads one’s way betwixt pushcarts and 
stands, past little children and quite as little old women, 
whose black eyes scintillate above their bronzed Sicilian 
cheeks. Here doctor and midwife might make a living while 
scarcely leaving the block. (One child in nine dies before 
the age of five.) On each floor, as a rule, are four ‘flats,’ 
often of two rooms; one room serving as kitchen, dining- 
room and general living room, the other as bedroom. 
‘There is not,’ says a government report, ‘a bath-tub in 
this solid block, unless there be some in the Children’s Aid 
Society Building, and only one family has a hot-water 
range. In one of the buildings there are radiators in the 
hall, but the furnace has never been lighted in the recollec- 
tion of the present tenants. All halls are cold and dirty the 
greater part of the time, and most of them are dark.’ 
Neither bath-tub nor stove is an institution which these 
immigrants have known in Italy, but in America both 
climate and the perils of crowding make their omission 
costly.” 

Just so. In his admirable new book, “The Second Gen- 
eration of Italians in New York,” Mr. John H. Mariano 
declares that disease has taken a higher toll from the 
Italian than from any other racial stock in New York 
City. 

This, he adds, “is due chiefly to ignorance and the 


An Italian postcard, which might be named 
(tho it isn’t) “The spirit of Italy runs amuck 
thru Anglo-Saxon America” 


parilla”! 

Nevertheless, New York thinks 
these fellows a bloodthirsty lot, and 
they retort, “How about your cow- 
boys out West?” as if that rejoinder, or indeed any, were 
necessary. They are sensitive. Other aliens call them 
“Dagoes” or “Guineas.” At a movie the Italian next me 
had a girl with him. “Is the young lady Italian?” I asked. 
“No,” said he, “Jewish, but she’s just moved into the block 
and nobody knows her, so she’ll go with a wop.” 

Ridicule and insult would cut less deep were the Italians 
able to vindicate their worth by pointing, somewhere in 
New York, to at least one nobly magnificent edifice erected 
by Italians. Except for memorials to Columbus, Verraz- 
zano, Verdi, and Garibaldi, they have erected nothing per- 
manent and splendid—or next to nothing. Altho superb 
Italian architecture abounds, Americans created the build- 
ings and Italians created—the cellars! As for those incom- 
parable Italian masterpieces, the subways, Italians figured 
in their construction only as diggers. 

Patience! Beginning in the eighties, the wholesale Italian 
influx is of all huge migrations the newest, and for a long 
time Italians came merely as sojourners. They sent home 
money to the old folks. Intending soon to follow the money 
home, they had little motive to invest here or to plan im- 
pressive achievement here. Nevertheless, Italians own 
$100,000,000 worth of real estate in New York. An Italian 
bank in Spring street has deposits aggregating $7,766,000. 
That means thrift. It also means that Italians have taken 
root, and just now they are raising [Continued on page 36 








Sound Yourself! 
By Edward Earle Purinton 


thing great. The divine peak of this human ambi- 
tion should loom as the goal of every man’s life. 

Now a great man is only the balanced combination of 
great mental concepts, great moral purposes, and great 
material methods. The world leader is seldom a born 
genius. He is but the average man fully developed, care- 
fully trained, thoroly organized. He has learned how to 
think, how to feel, how to perform. And he always follows 
this rule: Make your thinking broad, high and deep. 

Great men surround themselves with practical incentives 
to clear, direct, powerful thinking. Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman of the U. S. Steel Corporation, the world’s 
largest business organization, keeps on the wall of his 
private office a motto that stands out and hits yuu with 
the force of this declaration: 

| | 
| IT CAN BE DONE | 
| 

People fail not because they cannot do things, but be- 
cause they will not do things in the right way. After 
studying thousands of examples of men and women beset 
by doubts, difficulties, problems, griefs or burdens, I have 
yet to find a case impossible of solution. The whole plan of 
creation is a demonstration of the principle and process: 
It can be. done. 

The law of success operates with a precision, a conclu- 
sion, like that of the law of gravity or the law of sound. 
We have but to work in line with the law. Probably ninety- 
five out of every 100 human beings are ignorant of the law 
of success, or indifferent to 


| Dis normal person wants to do, have or be some- 








not trust or did not train himself. What the world calls 
“impossible” is the natural output of a man fully devel- 
oped. A man is matured only when he must do more than 
he “can” do. 

In every human heart there is one supreme desire. To 
know it and follow it means to tread a clear path to a high 
destiny. The small, conventional, superficial desires handi- 
cap us and hold us back. The great, real, supreme desire, 
tested, lived, worked out, puts us on a par with the Al- 
mighty. 

Genius is but the domination of a man’s one supreme 
desire—the subordination of everything in life to that. 
single purpose. Genius is not a superiority of mental gift, 
but rather a supremacy of moral force. You can do more 
than the typical “genius” does when you have harnessed 
your forces. A liberal estimate regards the average of 
human success about 40 per cent of what it could be and 
should be. Are you willing to allow 60 per cent of yourself 
to be either wasted or unused? d 

There are many reasons why a person feels that he can-- 
not do what he wants to do. He may be in the wrong job. 
He may have to contend with poor health, or faulty 
heredity, or hateful surroundings, or depressing home in- 
fluences. He may not know what he can do best. He may 
doubt his own true worth and ability. He may hinder him- 
self by wrong habits of living, working, playing, thinking 
or feeling. He may cherish a vague longing to amount to 
something, yet leave the hope in the clouds with no plan 
or method on earth to get him anywhere. He may talk 


‘about his grand future instead of buckling down to his 


menial present. He may 





it. Hence they blunder, fail, 





worry, fret and grieve. 

The reckless automobile 
driver who lets his machine 
crash down a precipice has 
himself to blame—not the 
machine or the law of grav- 
ity. The lazy musician who, 
for lack of study or prac- 
tice, pours forth a jargon 
of crazy sounds, is alone 
responsible—the instrument 
is guiltless, the law of vi- 
bration faultless. 

Every young person (less 
than fifty years old) should 
focalize, analyze and or- 
ganize a great life ambi- 
tion or purpose, the fulfil- 
ment of which would be- 
come the crowning boon .or 
blessing of existence. Pur- 
pose generates power. You 
cannot do much until you 
think much, feel much, want 
much, will much. 

The “human dynamo” is 
always charged with a su- 
perhuman dream. You can 
see what he does, but the 
enthusiasm which electri- 
fies him and keeps him 
young and strong is a 
product of faith, purpose, 
imagination, self-reliance. 
Whoever fails either did 


And the hot sun beat 


A ruin of my dress. 


Whose willing servitude 








Unfailing Joy 
By Margaret Peckham 


I followed my wayward feet, 
Drifting thru the slippery grass, 


Down, while mass on mass 

Of summer clouds piled up, 

And sweet, hot smells came 

From the daisy and the buttercup. 

The grasses rippled like a blowing flame 
And the red lure of strawberries stayed 
My steps and left my fingers stained. 
As careless as the wind I strayed 

Until upon a ridge I gained 

A view, and sprawled out in the birches’ shade. 
My hair, blown loose, smelt of the sun, 
And strawberries and grass had made 


And both my shoes were briar-torn, 
But all these things were less 

Than nothing in the scorn 

I felt for those poor bores, 


To houses, clothes and laws 

Has made them find my pleasures crude. 

They have forever shut away the sound 

Of the free, rapturous beat 

Of nature’s heart in the red ground, 

And fear the sun’s delicious heat, 

And cannot hear the wind’s strange whisperings. 
They have exchanged the worship of bought things 
For the unfailing joy that nature brings. 


dodge the hard things. He 
may want to get too much 
and give too little. He may 
grumble that “he never had 
a chance,” not knowing 
that he has to make his 
chance. He may follow the 
crowd, and so remain weak, 
futile, common. He may be 
out of touch with his 
Creator, and so have lost 
the plan for his life. 

A man out of luck is al- 
ways out of gear. And, 
worse, he is out of focus. 
A crippled engine on the 
track may soon be repaired, 
but the same engine off the 
track is quite another 
proposition. Thus with a 
man. The Cosmic Engineer 
lays an earthly track for 
every mortal. If you are on 
the firm, -clean track of 
your life work, nothing 
much can delay you long. 
But if you are off the 
track, you are as danger- 
ous as a wild engine, or as 
do-less as a dead one. Bet- 
ter be a hand-car speeding 
on the track than a high- 
power engine stalled in the 
mud. 

When a young person 














wants to know how to 
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realize a worthy ambition, we tell him first to analyze it. 
The following ten point test is universal in application. 
Whether you want better opportunity, finer education, 
sounder health, larger pay, wider popularity, or any other 
supremely desirable thing, you can measure the proba- 
bility of attainment by this new test. 

A comparative study of the records of accomplishment 
of many world leaders provided the basis for the test. We 
analyzed their individual purposes, dominant tho generally 
concealed during the ages from twenty to fifty. We found 
that, almost without exception, each ambition drew a mark 
of about 100 per cent on the test. 


1. Is it right? Your conscience will tell you. Suppose 
you were in full possession of the big thing you want most 


Harding Plays the (,ame 


By Donald Wilhelm 


of golf, ever ready, rain or shine, to tuck his baé of 

clubs under his arm and journey to the nearest links 
for a game. Golf has kept him fit and fine for the great 
labors incident to the war, for his Presidential campaign, 
and now it is the invaluable thing that gives him the re- 
laxation and rest that a President needs. 

Recently the great cares of his office and the mental 
burdens it imposed visibly affected the rather excellent 
game he plays. One of his close friends suggests that 
when the host of office seekers is disposed of he will play 
better—may even yet display his superiority over Senator 
Hale, his staunchest antagonist. 

Those office seekers have worried him. It has taken 
about all of his energies to secure, in spite of them, the 
men he wants to man the important posts in the public 
service. That is why those who have during the past 
. months piled out early in the morning to play with him 
on the municipal links on the banks of the beautiful Po- 
tomac or on the more’ fashionable and pretentious Chevy 
Chase course, feel, aside from the enjoyment of his splen- 
did companionship, that they have been assisting him, in a 
sense, in the official work of government. And while doing 
that they observe one unbreakable rule—while they play 
they do not mention one word about public questions or 
problems. 

He has played on links dotting a wide range of country. 
He has played on links near Washington most, of course, 
but also at Somerville and Bernardsville, New Jersey, with 
Senator Frelinghuysen, for instance; at Mansfield, Ohio; at 
Brownsville, Texas; in the Panama Canal Zone and on 
other courses, good, bad and indifferent, from St. Augus- 
tine to New England, and from Ohio back to Miami. He 
has played in twosomes and in foursomes, but you know 
something additional about the man when you learn that 
he likes a foursome best. And he has played without spec- 
tators and before huge galleries, with only caddies as spec- 
tators and with a couple of dozen moving picture machines 
and newspaper cameras levelled at him. 

Crowds do not affect his playing. At Palm Beach, 
Florida, for instance, he played before a battery of_a 
score of motion-picture cameras plus some five hundred 
spectators. Playing with him were Senator Frelinghuysen, 
Mr. Replogle, who during the war was in charge of the pur- 
chase of steel by the Government, and Finley Peter Dunne 
(“Mr. Dooley”). All of the players, except the President. 
were obviously impressed by the importance of the event. 
Mr. Dunne stepped to the tee, wiggled and wobbled ten or 
a dozen times and drove the ball about seven feet. Mr. 
Replogle confidently stepped forward and pressed his ball 


Peres Harding is. an ardent lover of the game 
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and were enjoying it as you woyld like to do, would the 
pleasure mean pain, privation, dissatisfaction or injustice 
to anyone else? Furthermore, would you have had to sacri- 
fice any principle of a strong, fine character in the gaining 
of your objective? Or would you be satisfied in heart and 
soul as much as in body, mind or purse? The heads of the 
world’s largest, richest corporations have made right the 
ruling principle, because any wrong is not only bad ethics 
but also bad psychology, bad sociology, bad business. The 
highest thing you can aim for is the most practical, other 
things being favorable. 


2. Is it hard? The easy thing is not worth doing except 
as it grows easy, having first been hard. You may well 
doubt any dream of your destiny [Continued on page 40 





out in front some fifty feet. 
But whereas the President- 
elect had led off, after teeing 
his ball very carefully and 
taking a practice swing, and 
then made a long, high drive 
of fully 200 yards, even Sena- 
tor Frelinghuysen, who has 
played golf for many years, 
fumbled—he stepped up, looked 
nervously at the clicking 
cameras, took one practice 
swing and sliced about 125 
yards, sixty degrees to the 
left. 

Someone ventured to ask the 
President how he managed to 
play so well when there was so 
much confusion. “Why,” he 
said, “I think only of driving 
straight, look at the ball and 
hit it easily.” 

The President has not a few 
of the marks of the profes- 
sional golfer, even tho he 
sticks to the heavies more than 
professional golfers do. But 
he gets perhaps more fun 
from the game than they do, 
while remaining, in the true 
sense of the word, an amateur, that is, a lover of the 
game. He is, incidentally, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the United States Golf Association. In that re- 
spect, and in his devotion to the game, he is an exemplar to 
hundreds of podgy, high-living statesmen and business men 
who are, with every passing day, turning to the links in an 
effort to add years to their span of life, and inches, as it 
were, to their mental statures. To them and to all other 
devotees of the game it is a great satisfaction, in fact, that 
he meets them in spirit on common ground. 

He observes scrupulously all the ethics of the game and 
is for that as well as other reasons what golfers call an 
ideal companion. He never takes advantage—which is more 
than all golfers can solemnly aver before their Maker. He 
is earnest. He forgets a poor shot as soon as it is made. 
He never loses his temper. If doing poorly he sticks to his 
driver and never takes an iron. If doing poorly he patiently 
fights it out in silence and does not, no matter what the 
event may be, swear or throw his clubs into the air.as some 
players are wont to do. In other [Continued on page 39 














Underwood & Underwood 


“He observes scrupulously 

all the ethics of the game 

. » » He never takes advan- 

tage. If doing poorly he 

patiently fights it out in 
silence” 
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Progressing Backward 


By John Spargo 


ment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 

viding that the right to declare war should be taken 
from Congrcss and vested in the electorate, and exercized 
through a popular referendum, the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor rendered a distinct. service 
to the cause of democracy. The vote and the discussion 
which preceded it manifested a realistic view of the prob- 
lems involved, and a distinct distrust of romanticism and 
mere novelty, that cannot be too highly commended. 

The proposal that war should only be decided upon by a 
popular referendum in which the whole electorate partici- 
pates is thoroughly reactionary and dangerous. The fact 
that it has been supported and advocated mainly by the 
professional radicals must not be permitted to obscure its 
thoroly reactionary character. It is a remarkable fact 
that many of the practical proposals made by the radical 
groups in this country, honestly designed to frustrate and 
destroy militarism, are essentially retrogressive and not 
progressive, and their adoption would certainly deliver us 
over to the worst evils of militarism and secret diplomacy. 
That is especially true of the proposal under consideration. 

When this measure was first advocated, shortly before 
the declaration of war against Germany, I pointed out that 
nothing could be more undemocratic, or more dangerous to 
a democracy, than to attempt to decide by popular refer- 
endum any matter concerning which the electorate could 
not be fully informed. To call upon the popular electorate 
to decide by referendum vote the merits of Einstein’s the- 
ory of relativity, or the authenticity of a group of alleged 
cuneiform inscriptions, would only be in degree more ab- 
surd, and therefore more undemocratic, than to submit to 
a popular referendum vote for decision in such issues as 
commonly lead to war. The world being organized as it is, 
znd human beings what they are, it is so utterly impossible 
as to be practically inconceivable that the mass of the elec- 
torate should be sufficiently informed upon the develop- 


B Y its rejection of the resolution calling for an amend- 


ments of the international situation in times of crisis, when 


these are subject to radical change from hour to hour, to 
vote intelligently upon an issue of such momentous impor- 
tance as whether there shall be resort to the terrible arbit- 
rament of war. 

Let us suppose the Constitution of the United States to 
have been amended in the manner proposed, and that some 
foreign government or its agents commits certain hostile 
acts which the President and the Department of State 
regard as being serious enough to raise the issue of possible 
war. According to the Constitution, so amended, the issue 
must be determined by popular referendum. The question 
at once arises: How shall the question be submitted to the 
electorate to insure an intelligent understanding of the sub- 
ject by the voters? In actual practice it is impossible to get 
into such a vote the qualifications and conditions which are 
possible in the vote of a deliberative representative assem- 
bly. It is quite evident that the outcome of the referendum 
could, in most instances, be materially and even decisively 
influenced by the formulation of the question to be submit- 
ted to the electorate. Actually, therefore, the factor of de- 
termining importance would be left in administrative hands, 
unless the formulation of the question to be submitted to 
the voters were specifically left to Congress, in which case 
this particular objection would lose much of its force. Even 
then, however, the practical value of the popular referen- 
dum, as such, would be largely destroyed, and to all intents 
and purposes the action of Congress, the manner in which 
it formulated the question for submission to the electorate, 
would determine the result. 


I do not know how long it would take properly to submit 
a question of such importarice to the electorate, to hold the 
referendum and tabulate its result. I believe that it was 
William Jennings Bryan who declared that all this could 
be accomplished in two months. While I doubt this as a 
practical matter, it is hardly worth while discussing it here 
and now. There are some much more serious matters to be 
discussed. Suppose that on the first day of September the 
simple question is submitted to the people of the United 
States to be voted upon, “Shall the Government of the 
United States declare war against the Govern- 
ment?” Suppose, further, in order to consider the proposal 
at its strongest and best, that an entirely accurate and 
impartial statement of the controversy between the two 
governments is published and in some manner placed in the 
hands of every voter. The vote is to be counted and returned 
by, let us say, November 1. Before that time—certainly as 
early as the middle of October—the outcome will be certain 
and fairly well known, though not officially known. We 
have, therefore, a period of at least two weeks during which 
the decision of the country is generally well known. Let us 
assume, for the purposes of this discussion, that the result 
of the vote is in favor of the declaration of war. Does any- 
body in his right mind believe that the government of the 
foreign country concerned—and, in most cases, the people— 
would be unaware of that result? That, I take it, is practi- 
cally impossible. - s 

Very well, then. Suppose that in the enemy country, as 
a result of such information, and a general recognition of 
the perils of war, there is a reversal of policy. This might 
occur in any one of several ways: The existing government 
might recede from its position and be willing to accept a 
solution quite acceptable to us; or a parliamentary crisis 
might bring about the installation of a new government. 





_Here are two easily possible changes in the situation. They 


are changed conditions which the voters could not have 
taken into consideration in casting their ballots. ‘The result 
of referendum is determined already. It is an accomplished 
fact. When it is officially known it will be binding upon our 
Government to declare war. Yet in the meantime there has 
come from the offending government a new proposal ac- 
ceptable to us, or it may be a proposal to submit the matter 
to arbitration. To declare war in such circumstances would 
be a crime against civilization. Of that there can be no 
doubt. Yet the obligation to do so would be placed upon our 
Government, and there would be no escape from it except 
by some arbitrary act on the part of the Administration, 
or of Congress, which would set aside the solemn decision 
of the electorate. In this case, again, the practical value of 
the referendum would be totally destroyed. 


HERE is another objection to the proposed amendment 

to the Constitution, which I regard as of even greater 
importance. Assuming, as we must, the continued existence 
of the present order of things in the world, including the 
division of the world into nations with conflicting inter- 
ests, varying degrees of enlightenment, different standards 
of morality, and the like, we must perforce face another 
grave danger. If the fundamental law of the land were to 
be so modified that war could only be declared by popular 
referendum, practically every great power in the world with 
whose interests our interests might possibly come into con- 
flict, and especially those powers whose interests are most 
likely to conflict with our interests, would see to it that, asa 
matter of self-preservation, they permanently possessed and 
maintained in this country adequate agencies for influ- 
encing our public opinion in their favor whenever any dis- 
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pute might arise. In other words, we should be continually 
mcnaced by having influential organs molding our public 
opinion, which were secretly and powerfully subsidized by 
foreign governments. In such circumstances, it is not at all 
likely that we should be able or willing to do without simi- 
lar protective devices in other countries. No one who is at 
all familiar with the evils of this sort of thing in the prac- 
tice of certain European. governments can possibly view 
their introduction into this country with equanimity. 

I content myself here with a mere mention of the addi- 
tional peril to which we should in the circumstances be ex- 
posed as a result of the imperfect assimilation of large 
masses of people of foreign birth and foreign extraction, 
whose sympathies would naturally be so largely on the side 
of the countries from which they or their parents came as 
to dangerously influence their judgment in such a refer- 
endum. Surely we had sufficient manifestation of the dan- 
gers of citizenship weakened by such ties in the recent war. 

For these reasons, among many others, I regard the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution as an exceedingly 
vicious menace to American democracy, and a dangerous 
provocative of international disturbance. Fortunately, its 
adoption is not probable. 


Of Good Omen 


HE recent victory of the Fusion judicial ticket in Chi- 

cago over the “machine” is a rainbow of hope to New 
York which is on the eve of its quadrennial anti-Tam- 
many campaign for the mayoralty. We hope that 1921 will 
be a good year for reformers all over the map. 


Bonus, Budget and War Costs 


By Talcott Williams 


RESIDENT Harding has shown courage and pres- 

cience such as only the foremost of chief executives 

have displayed in attacking in a single fortnight the 
soldier bonus bill before the Senate, in turning the machinery 
created by the Federal Budget Law to the reduction of ex- 
penditure and in turning all his powers of negotiation with 
foreign governments to the world work of disarmament. 

A year ago many men were doubting his fitness for Presi- 
dent. No one can doubt this longer. He has struck home at 
three great evils. One is extravagance by the national leg- 
islature in seeking to gain votes by spending money for 
specious causes. The soldier bonus bill does this. It risks 
the solvency of the Federal treasury, increases taxation and 
postpones the return of business prosperity. It took courage 
to oppose it, but it is the courage that always wins the 
people at home, however it may fail in the Senate. 

The budget law was expected to be only a cold-blooded 
plan to handle estimates. By putting Mr. Dawes of Chicago 
in charge, the President has turned the army of bureau 
heads, 800 strong, to reducing future expenditure. These 
heads are the source of Federal extravagance. They are per- 
manent. They see only their own field. They magnify it. 
They give Cabinet officers proposals, plans and reasons for 
more expenditure, year by year. By them and thru them ap- 
propriations grow. By placing them directly under the 
Director of the Budget, the President, who can remove them, 
has forced them to consider reduction. The magnitude of 
this stroke can only be realized by those who: know Wash- 
ington. 

These three bold acts go far to solving the problem of 
Federal finance. The defeat of the soldier bonus bill will save 
money. The new policy on the budget will prune and pre- 
vent extravagance, now rife. The international conference 
for the reduction of armaments will begin a new era for a 
war-weary world. This technical problem needs fully three 
months for the preparation permitted by pulling the con- 
ference Armistice day. 
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Dawn or Conflagration? 

HE best weather prediction we can make for Siberia 

is “cloudy and unsettled.” If there is a genuine move- 
ment under way to overthrow Bolshevism and establish a 
democratic republic we wish it all possible good fortune. 
But the future is uncertain in two directions. The Bolshe- 
viki may triumph again, as so often in the past, and leave 
nothing of the counter-revolution but the wastage of an- 
other civil war. Or the movement may fall into the hands of 
the reactionary monarchists or Cossack bandits of the 
Semenoff stripe, in which case even triumph would bring 
no luck to Russia or the world. The best that Americans 
can do is to watch, wait and reserve judgment until the 
Siberian counter-revolution takes more definite shape. It 
is a question that much concerns America, for the Far 
Eastern Republic is our nearest neighbor across the north- 
ern Pacific. 


The Conversion of Bernard Shaw 


By Preston Slosson vad 

HOSE who have read “Man and Superman,” “The 
Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet” and the introduction 
to “Androcles and the Lion” will not be altogether 
surprized at the apparently sudden plunge of Europe’s 


greatest jester into theology. He has felt religion “coming 


on” for some time; his plays have been, as it were, haunted 
by an underlying belief in the supernatural, and long ago 
his friend and enemy, G. K. Chesterton, pronounced him 
a Puritan at heart. Shaw did not come back to religion 
with the easy grace of his two cleverest contemporaries, 
Chesterton and H. G. Wells, because in early youth he had 
acquired a sort of Freudian anti-religious complex. Ches- 
terton had, we are told, a sort of intellectual spree in his 
youth when he shook his fist at the heavens. But he was 
still a young man when he found that it was more fun to 
shake hands with the heavens than to shake fists. Since 
that time he has been aggressively on the side of the angels, 
altho, like Billy Sunday, he preaches orthodoxy in a shock- 
ingly unorthodox manner. Wells began with an ordinary 
hard materialist creed, but with no special grudge against 
religion. He easily acquired a mystical pantheistic outlook 
on the universe, and the emotional crisis of the Great War 
changed this to a definite belief in a personal and militant 
God, “the Invisible King.” 

But Bernard Shaw, as he explains at length in the intro- 
duction to his latest play, “Back to Methuselah” (Bren- 
tano), reacted with great violence against the Calvinism 
in which he was brought up. The eternal truths of religion 
(as he now believes them to be) were mingled with 
legends; not only the Biblical stories, but more modern 
legends of atheists struck dead for blasphemy, special 
providences and vindictive divine interventions. He tells of 
an incident in 1878 when he held out a watch for five min- 
utes and challenged God to strike him dead: 

The effect was electrical. Neither sceptics nor devotees were 
prepared to abide the result of the experiment. In vain did I 
urge the pious to trust in the accuracy of their deity’s aim 
with a thunderbolt, and the justice of his discrimination between 
the innocent and the guilty. In vain did I appeal to the scéptics 
to accept the logical outcome of their scepticism: it soon ap- 
peared that when thunderbolts were in question there were no 
sceptics. 

A petty-minded deity could not satisfy him and he had 
not yet been introduced to any other kind of God, so he 
very naturally went into atheism. 

The teachings of Charles Darwin were also being popu- 
larized about that time, and seemed to destroy the intel- 
lectual foundations of religion. Shaw points out, with much 
emphasis and reiteration, that “evolution” is not the same 
thing as “natural selection.” Evolution was an idea familiar 
to Goethe, to Erasmus Darwin, to Lamarck and to many 
other pioneers of biological philosophy. It contains nothing 
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inconsistent with religion, as God is equally a maker 
whether he makes things all at once or in the course of a 
thousand ages. But natural selection seemed definitely ir- 
religious because it showed the shaping tool of organic evo- 
lution to be a mere struggle for existence. As Shaw put it, 
the work of Nature “is to modify all things by blindly 
starving and murdering everything that is not lucky enough 
to survive in the universal struggle for hogwash.” A God 
who operated in that way and that way only would be a 
very crude and cruel sort of deity; it was easier to believe 
that the struggle and the survival were matters of chance. 


HAW first found religion by way of biology. He found in 
S organic nature an upward striving, a will to live, a cre- 
ative energy which did not appear to be a mere result of 
elimination and chance survival. Like Bergson, he came to 
the conclusion that evolution could not be wholly explained 
on Charles Darwin’s theory of natural selection; tho that 
theory was unquestionably true as far as it went and ex- 
plained a great deal. Unlike Samuel Butler, who objected 
on the same ground to the theory of natural selection, Shaw 
has no quarrel with Darwin personally. As Shaw points 
out, Darwin “was not a Darwinian, but an honest natural- 
ist working away at his job”; the mischief was done by his 
disciples who attempted to solve everything by the magic 
phrases “the struggle for existence” and “the survival of 
the fittest.” It was not Darwin who banished mind from 
the universe, or proclaimed it the duty of strong nations to 
trample the weaker out of existence. But there were plenty 
of biologists to do the first, and plenty of imperialistic pro- 
fessors and journalists to do the second, and by and by 
Shaw discovered that he was getting into company that he 
didn’t like. 

So he established a religion of the “Life-Force” and wrote 
“Man and Superman.” A few years later he discovered 
that, but for his old prejudices, he might as well call the 
Life-Force God, as other people did. (As Chesterton pointed 
out, no one will worship a hyphen!) Shaw’s present creed 
is still far from orthodoxy, but it is very clear as far as it 
goes and certainly contains “the root of the matter.” The 
creed consists in a belief that life is divine and- purposeful, 
that there is a moral duty resting on everyone to help 
human evolution forward to better things, and that God 
is doing His best at the same task all the time. Shaw still 
fights shy of personal immortality, but he goes so far as 
to admit that “men do not live long enough: they are, for 
all the purposes of high civilization, mere children when 
they die.” He wishes Life, and that more abundantly—a 
very Christian wish. 

This brings us to the play. Its central idea is that will 
power, as it may be developed in future ages, can pro- 
long human life indefinitely. Apart from this central thread 
the play has less unity than any other dramatic production 
in the history of human literature. It begins with Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden and ends with A. D. 31,920. 
It contains mysticism more bewildering than Maeterlinck’s 
wildest moods; it contains also straight farce-comedy. 
Some general idea of the play might be given, if one were 
to imagine a dramatist producing a play on the following 
lines: 

Act I—The Book of Job, translated into colloquial English by 
George M. Cohan. 

Act II—The first act of Gogol’s The Inspector. 

Act I1I—The fourth act of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. 

Act IV—Scene 1—A scene from William Archer’s The Green 
Goddess. Scene 2—The Witch Scene from Macbeth. 

Act V—The scene of the unborn children from Maeterlinck’s 
Blue Bird. 

What would you say of that dramatist? You could not 
deny the greatness of the individual scenes, but you well 
might wonder whether the author was one man or a com- 
mittee; and if informed that one man alone did the work 
you might suspect him of a serious case of dissociation of 
the personality. Now that in no way exaggerates “Back 
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to Methusaleh.” The first act is a half mystical, half satiri- 
cal version of the discovery of Death in the Garden of 
Eden. The second act is a pure satire on modern English 
politics, in which Asquith and Lloyd George appear under 
very thin disguises. Take as a sample the scene where 
Burge (Lloyd George) “defends” his old chief and pres- 
ent enemy: 

Nothing will induce me to say one word against the old man. 
I never have; and I never will. Lubin is old: he has never been 
a real statesman: he is as lazy as a cat on a hearthrug: you 
can’t get him to attend to anything; he is good for nothing but 


getting up and making speeches with a peroration that goes down 
with the back benches. But I say nothing against him. 


It is announced to Burge and Lubin that men can live 
to be three hundred years old; they see in the information 
only an election cry, “Back to Methuselah!” The third act 
takes us forward to A. D. 2170. England is ruled by a 
Chinese bureaucracy. A few individuals have begun to out- 
live the rest, but they keep it quiet because it would not 
do to seem “odd.” In act four the long-lived folk of 3000 
A. D. rule England. The “short-livers” with their youth- 
ful passions are scorned as barbarians by the calm 
“ancients.” In the final act the whole human race have 
become ancients. People are hatched out of eggs, already 
adult, and they outgrow all human emotions and passions 
in a few years and then spend centuries in calm philo- 
sophic reflection worthy of a race of supermen. They are 
very much like Bulwer-Lytton’s “Coming Race” and (to 
our way of thinking) equally cold-blooded and inhuman. 
In spite of Shaw we are not convinced that the superman 
when he comes will be an aloof and scornful creature with- 
out human affections. If people ever do live to be centuries 
old it seems to us more probable that they will remain 
young for a long time than that they will soon outgrow 
their youth. 

But that is a side issue. The important fact to note is 
that Bernard Shaw has found his pulpit and his creed. He 
still has a few old feuds with the parsons, but they are as 
nothing to his quarrels with the professors! 


The Perils of Moderation 


HEY used to say that the middle was the safest place, 

but we are not so sure. The moderate man is ham- 
mered by both radicals and reactionaries and he gets 
credit for moral courage from neither extreme. 


The Right Man in the Right Place 


REMIER Smuts of South Africa was wise to go to 
P Ireland as an unofficial mediator between Great Brit- 

ain and republican Ireland. If his tact and sympathy 
and wise counsels fail there is little hope from any quarter. 
No loyal adherent of the British Empire could be more wel- 
come to the Irish, even to the extreme revolutionists. Was 
he not a Boer general who fought the British long and stub- 
bornly in the cause of an independent Dutch republic in 
South Africa? And yet he is equally persona grata to the 
British, even to the most stalwart Tories and the most big- 
oted Orangemen. Was he not the South African general 
who did much to crush German power in Africa, who kept 
a distant colony loyal thru the most discouraging days of 
the Great War, who aided British statesmen at Paris to 
organize the League of Nations? 

Yet tho Premier Smuts is beloved equally by the friends 
and the foes of the British Empire, he is no turncoat; his 
record is stainless, straightforward and honorable. He de- 
voted his entire career to establishing the liberty of the 
South African Dutch. While it was possible to do so, he 
fought for this liberty against the British Empire, but 
when defeated he gave way neither to despair nor futile 
obstruction and conspiracy. With a statesman’s foresight 
he worked to make all South Africa, British as well as 
Dutch, a free commonwealth within the British Empire. A 
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vanquished and conquered colony dominated by British sol- 
diers was gradualy built up into a powerful federal domin- 
ion governed by a Boer general and virtually independent 
of London in all matters of government save foreign affairs. 
But this did not content him. He was resolved to make 
South Africa a power in foreign affairs as well, and so well 
did he labor that by the end of the Great War his name 
carried more weight in Europe than that of any British 
diplomat save Lloyd George alone. 

What the Boers have done the Irish can do. Like the 
Boers, they lack the numbers and the military resources to 
win complete independence. But they can, if they will, at- 
tain practical independence as a self-governing dominion. 
Nor is the division of opinion between Ulster and southern 
Ireland a hopeless barrier. The British of Cape Colony 
and Natal and the Dutch of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State were far more hopelessly estranged and embit- 
tered at the time of the Boer War than the Irish factions 
are today. They were divided by language as well as by sen- 
timent, whereas in Ireland the majority of Sinn Feiners 
have a perfect mastery of English and use it more com- 
monly than the old native tongue of the country. In Ireland 
there has been a simmering civil war, with raids on police 
barracks and midnight assassinations. But in South Africa 
there has been, more than once, open war with cavalry and 
cannon. In South Africa there were gold and diamond fields 
to quarrel over, whereas the riches of* Ireland are not in 
the rocks but in the labor of the farmers. In South Africa 
there were millions of black men, creating a serious racial 
problem which has never existed in Ireland. In every way 
it was a far more difficult task to create a united South 
Africa than to settle the Irish question. All that is required 
is statesmanship of the quality shown by Botha and Smuts. 
If Ireland has such statesmen, the rest is easy. 


Daybreak on the Pacific 


HE United States has once again taken her rightful 
position in the van of the nations. It must be a deep 
gratification to every patriotic American that the 
call for world disarmament came from Washington and 
that at Washington will be held a peace conference cer- 
tain to take a place in history with the peace conference 
of Paris. When Nicholas II first suggested an interna- 
tional limitation of armaments he honored both himself 
and Russia and made possible the fruitful work of The 
Hague Court. But President Harding has a fairer chance 
of fame than the late Czar, for Russia continued to cherish 
imperialistic ambitions which were inconsistent with pro- 
fessions of peace, whereas the United States covets not a 
single acre of land beyond the present frontier. The auto- 
crat urged disarmament in vain because there was no real 
good will between his Government and Russia’s jealous or 
suspicious neighbors; but what autocratic Russia could not 
do democratic America well may. 

And the time is ripe. The burden of armaments before 
the Great War was heavy, but it was patiently endured. 
The wealth of Europe, accumulated in decades of com- 
parative peace, sufficed to offset the heavy taxes needed to 
prepare the nations for possible future war. It is not so 
today. Europe is a continent of paupers, and even the 
United States is grievously afflicted by the cost of hu- 
manity’s greatest war. Year by year as the war continued 
the wealth of the world was dissipated and the demands of 
the war machine increased. To maintain adequate prepared- 
ness by land and sea and air on the standard which the 
last few months of the war showed would be necessary for 
any future conflict among the great Powers has passed 
beyond the utmost resources of national finance. The na- 
tions are being smothered by the weight of their armor 
and long passionately for a chance to throw it off. 

A word of praise must also be extended to the Congress. 
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Doubtless President Harding and Secretary Hughes have 
long had in mind a conference on disarmament and did not 
borrow the suggestion from Senator Borah. But the fact 
that Congress and the President were thinking independ- 
ently in the same direction gives added credit to the initia- 
tive of Congress in adopting the Borah resolution. Too 
frequently Congress has acted in the sphere of foreign re- 
lations as a purely negative force; accepting the instruc- 
tions of the President or opposing them as political ex- 
pediency might suggest, but never venturing to contribute 
any thought of its own to international policy. The reduc- 
tion in the army and the navy estimates and the adoption 
of the resolution for a conference on naval disarmament 
are the first signs of independent life and vitality shown 
by the present Congress. 


T was wise to link the question of disarmament with the 

problems of the Pacific and of the Far East. To the 
United States, at least, the questions are as one. Our army 
has already been reduced to the size of a moderate police 
force, but our navy is very nearly the strongest in the world 
and it is maintained at its present great strength largely on 
account of the uncertainty of Far Eastern affairs. Our 
overseas possessions are mainly in the Pacific and our com- 
mercial interests are growing rapidly in all parts of the 
Far East. We cannot afford to let Japan outbuild our navy, 
but we can gladly join in friendship with Japan for the 
common reduction of all navies. We cannot afford to let 
Japan absorb China, but we can readily come to an agree- 
ment with Japan and China on the basis of peace, national 
independence and the open door for all. 

When we sit down at the table with England, France, 
Italy, Japan and China we will meet none but friends. The 
United States has no present enemies, and our recent 
enemies have already been disarmed by the treaties im- 
posed upon them. In an atmosphere of good will all things 
are possible. Not only an adjustment of outstanding dis- 
putes in the Pacific, not only disarmament may be expected, 
but possibly even a renewal of effort toward a permanent 
international agency to prevent war. 

For disarmament, tho good, is not enough. People do 
not fight because they have weapons, they make weapons 
because they intend to fight. With limitation of armaments 
will come a mighty relief to the overburdened taxpayer and 
probably also some lessening of the international tension 
which is caused by competitive armament. But new matters 
of dispute will arise in the future and the race of arma- 
ments will be once more renewed unless there is per- 
manent provision for the settlement of international dis- 
putes by courts or diplomatic conferences. Sooner or later 
all roads to peace lead to a League of Nations. 


Can’t Have It Two Ways 


ANY Irish sympathizers are indignant at Admiral 

Sims for harping on the attitude of some Sinn Fein- 
ers during the war while neglecting to mention the loyal 
service of thousands of Irishmen and Irish-Americans who 
served gallantly in France. But if Ireland wants due credit 
for being on the side of America and the Allies against 
Germany, Irishmen must cease to applaud or excuse the 
“Easter week” insurrection of 1916, the activities of Case- 
ment and the pro-Germanism of politicians of the O’Leary 
stripe. Either the cause of America and the Allies in the 
Great War was right or it was wrong. If it was right, 


Irishmen should be proud of their men who fell in Flanders’ 


and ashamed of those who fell in Dublin. If it was. wrong, 
Irishmen should be proud of those who fell in Dublin and 
ashamed of those who fell in Flanders. But Sinn Fein, with 
a total disregard of logic, seems to want credit both for 
fighting gallantly against Germany and for helping Ger- 
many by fighting against England while England was 
fighting Germany. 
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America Leads World Disarmament 


RESIDENT Harding has invited the principal military 

powers of the world to an international conference 
on disarmament. The official statement issued by the De- 
partment of State declares that: 

The President, in view of the far-reaching importance of the 
question of limitation of armament, has approached with in- 
formal but definite inquiries the group of powers heretofore 
known as the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, that is, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, to ascertain whether 
it would be agreeable to them to take part in a conference on this 
subject, to be held in Washington at a time to be mutually 
agreed upon. If the proposal is found to be acceptable, formal 
invitations for such a conference will be issued. 

It is manifest that the question of limitation of armament 
has a close relation to Pacific and Far Eastern problems, and 
the President has suggested that the powers especially interested 
in these problems should undertake in connection with this con- 
ference the consideration of all matters bearing upon their solu- 
tion with a view to reaching a common understanding with 
respect to principles and policies in the Far East. This has been 
communicated to the powers concerned, and China has also been 
invited to take part in the discussion relating to Far Eastern 
problems. 


This announcement is the response of the executive branch 
of the Administration to the initiative of Congress in pass- 
ing the Borah amendment to the Naval Appropriation bill. 
Senator Borah of Idaho persuaded the Senate to adopt 
unanimously an amendment calling for a conference on 
naval disarmament of the three leading naval powers of 
the Pacific, the United States, Great Britain and Japan. 
For a long time the House of Representatives failed to 
follow suit, fearing that the Borah resolution might not 
be in line with the policy of President Harding. But the 
President set doubts at rest by a letter to Representative 
Mondell, the majority leader, in which he stated that he 
would welcome a resolution in favor of disarmament and 
that he would not quarrel with the form in which it was 
expressed. The House thereupon adopted the Borah amend- 
ment by 330 votes to 4. 

The present announcement of the policy of the Adminis- 
tration -goes beyond the Borah resolution in two respects. 
{n the first place it includes France and Italy among the 
naval powers invited to join with the United States to limit 
armament. In the second place the Washington conference 
1s to discuss not only disarmament but also the political 
problems of the Far East and of the Pacific. There are 
numerous reasons why disarmament and Far Eastern af- 
fairs are to be considered together, as the naval rivalry 
of the United States, Great Britain and Japan has for its 
background such questions as the Shantung settlement, the 
Yap mandate, the Japanese occupation of parts of Siberia 
and the projected renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

The defensive alliance of Japan and the British Empire 
is about to terminate by lapse of time and the question of 
its renewal is now under consideration by the British Gov- 
ernment and the British Dominions. The purpose of the 
alliance was in a general way to ensure the peace of the 
Far East and in particular to maintain “the territorial 
rights of the high contracting parties (Britain and Japan) 
in the regions of eastern Asia and of India and the defense 
of their special interests in said regions.” It was very use- 
ful to Great Britain during the war with Germany, as it 
enabled the British to abandon their interests in the Pacific 
to Japanese guardianship while the British naval effort was 
concentrated directly against Germany in European waters. 
But many have felt that with the end of the war the use- 


fulness of the alliance had passed. Germany and Russia 
were no longer to be feared, and a continuance of the 
alliance might be misinterpreted by China or by the United 
States as an imperialistic rather than a defensive policy. 
It is possible that the coming Washington conference on 
Pacific and Far Eastern Affairs may replace the special 
Anglo-Japanese alliance by a general friendly agreement 
of all the interested nations. 
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The Thinker (after Rodin) 


Business at Washington 


HESE are busy days for Congress, and even the hard- 

est-hearted constituency may pity its Representative 
or Senator when reflecting how much work remains to be 
done during the hot summer months. Peace with Germany 
has been made and emergency measures respecting immi- 
gration and the tariff rushed to completion, but the per- 
manent tariff has but just emerged from committee and 
the whole thorny problem of taxation remains to be tackled. 
The question of a soldiers’ bonus is also a vexing one. To 
pass the bill which Senator McCumber has brought before 
the Senate would put to flight all hopes of reducing the 
budget; whatever economies could be effected in other direc- 
tions would be more than eclipsed by the new expendi- 
tures. But, on the other hand, to go on record against a 
soldiers’ bonus would make a Congressman feel churlish 
and ungrateful if not absolutely unpatriotic, and he fears 
that many of his constituents would be of the same 
opinion. 

Secretary Mellon of the Treasury has urged Congress to 
postpone the bonus question on the ground that it would 
throw a “load upon the whole people in the form of in- 
creased interest charges, increased taxes and increased cost 
of living” and that it would plunge into chaos the national 
finances, since “The Government has to face early ma- 
turities of public. debt amounting to about $7,500,000,000, 
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which it is proposed to begin cash payments under the 
bill.” President Harding has sent a special message to 
Congress requesting that the bonus question be postponed 
since the whole question of Federal taxation still awaits 
consideration. 

The spirit of economy and retrenchment showed itself 
notably in the reduction of the army to 150,000 men in the 
army appropriation bill. President Harding signed the 
measure, but at the same time he warned Congress that 
the Government owed a moral obligation to men who en- 
listed for a definite term of service and that it might be 
necessary to face a deficit to meet the just claims of men 
whose service had not expired and who could not be right- 
fully discharged merely to cut expenses. The House of Rep- 
resentatives has insisted also on cutting down naval appro- 
priations below the estimates favored in the Senate. The 
forthcoming disarmament conference may ultimately re- 
sult in a total cessation of battleship building. 

On June 27 by a vote of 250 to 93 the Willis-Campbell 
bill to prevent the sale of beer passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The design of the measure was to overrule by 
positive law the administrative ruling of former Attorney- 
General Palmer when he decided that the Volstead Act did 
not restrict the sale of beer as “medicine.” Advocates of 
temperance feared that the result of the Palmer decision 
would be to open a door to the manufacture and sale of 
beer as a beverage, since, unlike some alcoholic prepara- 
tions, it has no standing as a recognized “drug.” 

The Treasury Department has before it a iively tussle 
to persuade Congress to grant the necessary authority for 
refunding the debts of foreign nations to the United States. 
The proposed bill, intro- 
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of which about $5,000,000,000 fall in the same fiscal year in 





of maladministration of funds before a Congressional in- 
vestigation committee, and later he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Harding to investigate the activities of the Govern- 
ment dealing with wounded veterans of the war. His first 
act as Director of the Budget was to call together a gen- 
eral mass meeting of Washington officials and urge upon 
them the need of stringent economy. 


Peace with Germany 


FTER many weeks of rather futile bickering and hair- 

splitting the House of Representatives and the Senate 
were able to agree upon the wording of the peace resolution 
and our war with Germany came to a formal end. By this 
resolution the state of war existing: between the United 
States and Germany since April 6, 1917, and also the state 
of war existing between the United States and the Austro- 
Hungarian Government since December 7, 1917, are alike 
terminated; but there is no formal repeal of the declarations 
of war as provided in the original Knox resolutions. This 
leaves the ground free for a commercial treaty with Ger- 
many and her allies or for a revised version of the peace 
treaties negotiated at Paris. Which course the Administra- 
tion will pursue is still uncertain. Pending the ratification 
of the old treaties or the negotiation of new ones the veace 
resolution reserves all American rights and property claims 
as against enemy countries. 

On June 30 the House of Representatives approved the 
amended peace resolution by 263 votes to 59. Forty Dcmo- 
crats voted with the Republican majority for an immediate 
and separate peace; one Republican votcd with the minority. 
On July 1 the Senate gave a majority of 38 to 19 for the 

peace resolution. The vote followed 





duced by Senator Penrose, 
provides that “The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the Presi- 
dent, is hereby authorized 
from time to time to re- 
fund or convert, and to 
extend the time of pay- 
ment of the principal or 
interest, or both, of any 
obligation of any foreign 
Government” owed to the 
United States. As the Al- 
lied indebtedness to this 
country amounts to over 
$10,000,000,000 some Sena- 
tors, with traditicnal jeal- 
ousy of the “usurpations 
of the executive,” are re- 
luctant to entrust the 
Treasury with so wide a 
measure of discretion. 
Others fear that the 
United States may be ex- 
pected to take a share of 
the German indemnity 
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party lines save for three anti- 
League Democrats who voted with 
the Republicans. On July 2 President 
Harding made the peace resolution 
effective by his signature. The 
United States thus made peace after 
being at war for nearly fifty-one 
months. Nineteen of these months 
were spent in actual fighting; not 
quite eight months in making the 
peace treaty, and over twenty-four 
months in political quarrels in the 
United States as to the ratification 
of the treaty and the manner of 
making peace! 


And Lo the Tariff! 


HE chief tasks assigned to the 

present Congress by the incom- 
ing Administration and by public 
opinion at large were tax revision 
and tariff revision. The new plan of 
taxation is still under consideration, 
but the tariff has been reported out 








debt in place of the pre- 
sumably better security of 
the Allied nations. But it 
is probable that if ever we accept German reparations 
bonds they will have to be guaranteed by the Allies, so the 
security would really be the same. 

In consequence of the adoption of the budget system by 
Congress, President Harding has appointed Charles G. 
Dawes of Chicago as Director of the Budget. Director 
Dawes was Controller of the Currency under President 
McKinley. During the war he was a Brigadier-General and 
acted on behalf of the army as general purchasing agent 
in France. He defended the American army against charges 


Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Watch out for Peace! Watch out for Peace! 


the House of Representatives. Rep- 
resentative Fordney introduced the 
tariff bill to the House. 

The Fordney tariff follows in its main lines the Payne- 


Aldrich tariff which produced so much debate during the | 


Taft administration; the theory of the Republican Repre- 
sentatives being that the country had become tired of living 
under a Democratic tariff and was ready to return to the 
principle of protection. It is claimed on behalf of the new 
tariff that it will raise revenues amounting to $700,000,000 
a year. The schedules are very comprehensive and cover 
thousands of items; it is not possible, therefore, to make 
a detailed comparison with existing and former tariffs 
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within a reasonable space, but in - 
general higher rates are estab- 
lished on nearly all commodities. 


Za 
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ADMINISTRATION 


“only by a union of all ele- 
ments opposed to Hylan, to 
Tammany Hall, which is 


= 





Agricultural machinery, leather, 


chiefly responsible for him, 





boots and shoes, wood pulp, and 
various crude raw materials, such 
as India rubber and iron ore, re- 
main on the free list. Wool is made 
subject to duty; unmixed wools 
paying 28 per cent up to seven 
cents a pound. Cattle, sheep, goats, 
swine; beef, mutton, pork, bacon, 
ham and lard are all taken from 
the free list and made dutiable. 
Milk also goes off the free list. Fish 
are made dutiable. A rate of 25 
cents a bushel is imposed on wheat 
and 50 cents a hundred pounds on 
wheat flour. Existing rates on 
dairy and poultry farm products, 
on grains and cereals of all sorts, 
on fruits and nuts and on vege- 
tables are generally increased and 
in some instances more than 
doubled. Flax and hemp are made 
dutiable. Tobacco pays a slightly 
higher rate. Sugar rates are some- —- 
what increased and classifications AU (itt UL 








and to Hearst, his publicity 
mentor and platform 
creator.” The counts of the 
indictment are that after 
promising economy the 
Hylan administration in- 
creased the budget by 45 
per cent and increased the 
tax rate to the highest point 
in city history; that the 
transportation system has 
degenerated and is threat- 
ened with bankruptcy; that 
the schools are “filthy fire- 
traps”; that instead of 
building the needed new 
courthouse the city admin- 
istration was victimized by 
the Brindell builders’ con- 
spiracy and the mayor made 
himself the tool of Brin- 
dell’s colleag Hettrick and 
undertook wasteful and dis- 
honest contracts; that “the 








altered. 

Crude petroleum is dutiable at 
35 cents a barrel. Coal tar dyes 
are protected by a duty of 30 to 35 per cent ad valorem 
and 7 cents a pound. Iron and steel and solid bars or “pigs” 
of various metals used in industry are protected. Earthen- 
ware and glassware goods have higher rates. 

The actual schedules established by the bill follow fa- 
miliar and expected lines. More discussion has been aroused 
by the changed system of valuation. Instead of taking as a 
basis of value the purchase price in the country of manu- 
facture or production the new bill provides that 

Except as otherwise provided by law, the word “value” 
wherever used shall mean the price on the date of 
exportation of the imported merchandise at which comparable 
and competitive products of the United States were ordinarily 
sold or freely offered for sale in the usual wholesale quantities 

or when such value cannot be ascertained to the satis- 
faction of the appraising officer shall mean the value of the 
imported merchandise on said date for sale for con- 
sumption or use in the United States. 

The effect of this new system of valuation is uncertain, 
but it is bound to be very considerable owing to the differ- 
ence in the price level between European countries and the 
United States and the fluctuations of money exchange. 

President Harding has protested against one item in the 
new tariff; the oil schedule. He wrote to Chairman Fordney 
of the House Ways and Means Committee: 

I cannot refrain from expressing the hope that your committee 
will take note of the foreign policy to which we are already 
committed, under which the Government is doing every con- 
sistent thing to encourage the participation of American citizens 
in the development of oil resources in many foreign lands. P 
To levy a protective tariff on crude petroleum now would be at 


variance with all that has been done to safeguard our foreign 
interest. 


Harding in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Why certainly—of course—come right in 


The Tiger Hunt Starts 


HE municipal campaign against Tammany Hall has 
begun in New York City. 
The Citizens’ Union, which 


is a non-partizan re- 
form organization of old 


standing, has made _ pub- 


lic attack all along the line on the administration of 
Mayor Hylan and his Tammany colleags. It advocates 
fusion of the Republicans with the independents and anti- 
Democrats because victory can be obtained 


Tammany 





present police administra- 
tion is on a lower plane 
than it has been at any 
time in two decades”; that “the mayor tried to block the 
agreement with New Jersey for port development,” and that 
the civil service has been demoralized to a degree “that has 
made efficiency a joke and economy an impossibility.” 

To this indictment the Director of the Public Education 
Association adds that the city is in default by $27,000,000 
on needed school expenditures and that “It is doubtful 
whether the school authorities will be able even to operate 
the schools fully in their present condition, let alone to put 
them into proper physical shape.’ Mayor Hylan claims, on 
the other hand, that he spent more money in school build- 
ing than previous administrations had done and that the 
present outcry came from “the old Gary school crowd” who 
wanted schools condemned in order to decrease seating fa- 
cilities and “accomplish their purpose of fitting the child 
solely for the mill and factory”! 

No nominations have yet been made for the fall elec- 
tions. Hylan will be renominated by Tammany Hall, but 
the opposition elements have not yet decided whtther to 
risk a straight Republican ticket—in a normally Demo- 
cratic city—or to adopt the fusion policy and appeal to 
the public on non-partizan grounds. A coalition committee 
is now at work to bring about a fusion ticket. The chief 
advantage of Tammany in the present fight is Mayor 
Hylan’s spectacular stand for maintaining a five cent fare 
on the subway and other municipal traction lines. Governor 
Miller having appointed a state commission to settle the 
traction question, fare and all, it is no longer a matter for 
the municipal authorities to settle, but Tammany hopes to 
capitalize the popular opposition to Governor Miller’s policy 
and roll up a protest vote against the Republicans and all 
their works. Tammany hopes that popular resentment at 
any graft which may be uncovered will be forgotten in 
the fear of a seven or eight cent fare. 


Chief Justice Taft 


NE of President Harding’s most important appoint- 

ments was his selection of William Howard Taft as 
successor to the late Chief Justice White. The Senate ratified 
the appointment enthusiastically, but not unanimously. 
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For three Republican insurgents and 
one ex-Populist Democrat voted in 
opposition: Senators Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, Borah of Idaho, La Follette 
of Wisconsin, and Watson of Georgia. On 
the other hand, several Democratic Sena- 
tors applauded the appointment on the 
ground that as President, Mr. Taft had 
always been fair to the South and had 
chosen a southern Democrat as Chief 
Justice during his administration. The 
appointment of Mr. Taft had been gen- 
erally expected ever since the death of 
Justice White, but as no public an- 
nouncement of President Harding’s choice 
was made until the name actually went 
before the Senate there were’ many 














rumors to the effect that the ex-Presi- international 


dent might not get the Chief Justiceship A smoke screen, one of the defenses offered by the destroyer fleet in the recent 


after all. 


sham battle between destroyers and dreadnaughts off the Pacific Coast, in which 


: 4 , : d 
Chief Justice Taft, as we must the destroyers had the victory. The wall of smoke shut down like night around the 


now learn to call him, has for many 

years cherished the ambition of sitting on the Supreme 
Court. Even the Presidency was for him but a “sec- 
ond best.” He was educated in the law, admitted to 
the Ohio bar and practised law in Cincinnati for several 
years. 

In 1890 he became Solicitor General of the United 
States and two years later a Federal Circuit Judge. Until 
1900 it appeared that his entire career would be devoted 
to the legal profession and that he might reasonably hope, 
on account of his widely recognized ability and his standing 
with the chiefs of the Republican party, to crown that career 
as a Justice of the Supreme Court. But President McKinley 
drafted him into executive service as head of the Philip- 
pine Commission and later he was Civil Governor of the 
Philippine Islands. As a colonial administrator he was such 
a success that President Roosevelt saw in him Cabinet 
timber and made him Secretary of War. 

The rest of his career is familiar to everyone. Chosen in 
1908 as President of the United States by a large popular 
and electoral majority he worked strenuously for efficient 
and economical administration during his four years of 
office. But his ability as a jurist and as an administrator 
surpassed his skill as a political leader, and he was out- 
voted in 1912 not only by the Democratic candidate, but 
also by the new-born Progressive party under the captaincy 
of ex-President Roosevelt. Taking his heavy defeat good- 
naturedly Mr. Taft retired from active politics and ac- 
cepted a law professorship in his old Alma Mater of Yale. 
He took particular interest in the world peace movement 
and was president of the League to Enforce Peace. Even 
apart from his Yale professorship he still kept his old in- 
terest in legal affairs, and at the time he was notified of his 
appointment to the Supreme Court he was acting as arbi- 
trator in a case involving the Grand Trunk Railroad. 


Santo Domingo to Walk Alone 


T the direction of Secretary Hughes, Rear Admiral 
Robison has issued a proclamation to the Republic 
of Santo Domingo providing for the gradual withdrawal of 
American forces from the country and the gradual relin- 
quishment of American control over the administrative af- 
fairs of the nation. In Santo Domingo, as in the neighboring 
republic of Haiti, the United States has for several years 
been acting under treaty agreements as “big brother.” The 
two turbulent republics have been pacified and, in the case 
of Santo Domingo, American supervision has restored law 
and order to such an extent that it seems possible for the 
native authorities to resume their duties. 
The proclamation, dated June 14, provides that within 
one month elections will be held under American super- 


speeding ship 


vision. The local electoral colleges, chosen by the people in 
accordance with the Dominican constitution, will then 
choose the Senators and Deputies and judges. Admiral 
Robison, the Military Governor, will thereupon appoint a 
commission to negotiate the details of the agreement for 
American evacuation. The acts of the American mili- 
tary provisional government must be confirmed, and a 
loan “required in order to complete the public works which 
are now in actual course of construction” approved. Cus- 
toms revenues are to be pledged as security for this loan. 
In order that peace and good order may continue under 
native administration a National Guard, both urban and 
rural, will be organized under American auspices. 

The Dominican Congress will be called into special ses- 
sion to confirm the evacuation agreement. Then a Presi- 
dent of the republic will be elected and installed in office. 
The transition from American to native rule having thus 
been completed by stages “the Military Governor will trans- 
fer to the duly elected President of the republic all of his 
powers, and the military government will cease; and 
thereupon the forces of the United States will be at once 
withdrawn.” In Santo Domingo, as formerly in Cuba, the 
United States has intervened not as a conqueror, seeking 
an excuse to turn a temporary occupation into a per- 
manent annexation, but simply to set things in order and 
then turn the administration over to the people in the hope 
that they would make a better job of their self-government 
than they had done before we stepped in. 


Italian Ministry Upset 


REMIER Giolitti, the veteran “boss” of Italian politics, 

has resigned. Altho the last election left a group of 
parties supporting his administration with a majority of 
the Chamber of Deputies, he found this majority to be too 
narrow and insecure for safety. On June 26 a resolution 
was introduced condemning in general terms the foreign 
policy of the Government. This was a shrewd device to 
catch the conservative and imperialistic parties, especially 
the “Fascisti” Deputies, who had been counted among Gio- 
litti’s supporters. They would vote against Giolitti as a 
condemnation of his moderation and compromize in making 
the Treaty of Rapallo with the Yugoslavs; whereas the 
Socialists, who cared little for foreign affairs and nothing 
for imperialism, would vote for any general resolution con- 
demning any “bourgeois” government. By combining all 
hostile elements a vote of 200 was registered against the 
Giolitti administration. It is true that this was a minority, 
234 Deputies having rallied to the defense of the assailed 
Cabinet. 


Many politicians in Giolitti’s place would have felt 
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justified in clinging to office, but not so the shrewd states- 
man against whom the hostile coalition was directed. He 
resigned the next day and gladly turned over the cares of 
office to any one who might be rash enough to try to govern 
with a Parliament so split up into parties and factions. 

By July 4 a new Cabinet had been constituted, with 
Signor Bonomi as Premier and the Marquis della Torreta 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. The new Cabine* will have 
to rely on much the same party coalitions as Giolitti made 
use of; there has not been a shifting of power from one 
party to another, but simply from one individual to an- 
other. In countries like France and Italy a Cabinet shake-up 
rarely means a change of policy; it signifies little more 
than the failure of the man at the top two control a particu- 
lar situation and his willingness to let some one else try his 
hand. But, even so, it is surprizing that the Giolitti min- 
istry should have fallen so soon after a general election had 
seemingly confirmed its power. 


British Coal Strike Ends 


HE three months’ coal strike which brought British 
industry almost to a standstill and cost miners, owners 
and business men as much as a medium-sized war is at an 
end. The first great blow to the continuance of the strike 
took place when the railwaymen and transport workers 
refused to go out on a sympathetic strike and thus broke 
up the “Triple Alliance” of the three great unions. But the 
miners remained out for many weeks and fought their own 
battle without allies. They demanded a rationalization of 
the mines or, failing that, a pooling of 
wages and profits, so that miners would 
not have their income lowered below the 
minimum standard of living by the fact 
that they worked on unprofitable mines. 
These demands were all defeated. But in 
other respects the settlement is extremely 
favorable to the miners, so that they may 
claim the result of the strike as a victory, 
or at least they might do so had not the 
strike itself cost them so heavily. 
A Government grant of ten million 
pounds (at normal exchange $50,000,000) 
is extended as a temporary aid to uphold 
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George, to disregard logic and consistency in seeking a 
practical solution for a difficult situation. From the point 
of view of Sinn Fein all is simple; the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of independent Ireland are negotiating with the 
diplomatic representatives of Great Britain. But from the 
British point of 
view men who a 
few days earlier 
had no legal 
standing and 
were considered 
simply as crim- 
inals, rebels and 
outlaws are now 
suddenly invested 
with the dignity 
of diplomats and 
asked to negotiate 
with the Govern- 
ment to which 
they owe al- 
legiance. Even 
stranger is the 
fact that a for- 
mal “truce” was 
agreed on be- 
tween the British 
forces in Ireland 
and the revolu- 
tionary army, in 
spite of the fact that the 
Sinn Feiners have never 
before been granted “bel- 
ligerent rights” and that 
in theory the British army 
in Ireland is simply act- 
ing as a _ police force 
against individual law- 
breakers and not engaging 
in any national war. Some 
British Tories and rigid 
Ulstermen are vexed and 
embarrassed at the sud- 


























den shift in the situation, 





wages in districts where they would 2, ease 
otherwise fall below the stipulated mini- 
mum. In other words the taxpayers are 
to pay this sum to keep up wages in the 
coal industry; a step which would have 
shocked old fashioned economists. Even 
more novel is the proposal that wages 
should bear a fixed relation to profits; 
which virtually makes the British coal 
mines a profit-sharing industry. The 
minimum wage is fixed at 20 per cent 
above the standard rates of 1914. Neither 
side may break the arranged compromize 
without a three months’ notice. In view 
of all these concessions the representatives of the miners 
agreed to abandon their demand for a national wages pool 
of the whole coal industry. 








Peace in Erin 


N Thursday,-July 16,'a conference between representa- 
() tives of the British Government, of Ulster and of 
southern Ireland opened in London under the direction of 
Premier Lloyd George. President De Valera of the Irish 
Republic and Arthur Griffith, organizer of Sinn Fein, were 
among the delegates of the revolutionary party. Such a 
meeting has:few parallels in history and illustrates very 
well the readiness of the English, and especially of Lloyd 





James in the St. Louis Star 
The next stop 


but the bulk of the Brit- 
ish press welcomed jubi- 
lantly the prospect of end- 
ing the age-old contro- 
versy between Britain and 
Ireland. Even the Ulster 
Government has consent- 
ed, tho without much en- 
thusiasm, to take part in 
the negotiations. 

On the very eve of the 
truce there were serious 
riots in Ulster. In Belfast 
fifteen persons were killed 
and about one hundred wounded. A number of houses were 
burned and both Orangemen and Sinn Feiners took part 
in street fighting. It is not definitely established which 
“party was the first to begin the firing, but the party spirit 
of both sides was inflamed by the approach of the Orange- 
men’s holiday, July 12, the anniversary of the Battle of 
the Boyne, which established Protestant supremacy in Ire- 
land. 

Premier Smuts of South Africa has taken a leading part 
in urging the British Government and the Sinn Feiners to 
meet in conference. He is believed to favor a compromise 
on the basis of “Dominion Home Rule”; that is, granting to 
Ireland the same political status enjoyed by Canada, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. 
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Getting Ahead of the Weather 
By C. F. Talman 


“Phenology” is a word that the 
printer is pretty sure to spell “phre- 
nology” unless he is cautioned not to, 
It is the name of a science that has 
hitherto led a rather precarious ex- 
istence, probably because it has been 
regarded as a sort of “no man’s land” 
between the territories pertaining to 
meteorology on the one hand and to 
various branches of biology on the 
other. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
ignores it; notwithstanding the fact 
that English lovers of nature, ever 
since Gilbert White set the example, 
have generally been students of phe- 
nology, and a large corps of regular 
phenological observers has flourished 
for many years in the British Isles. 

Phenology is the study of the rela- 
tions between weather and the recur- 
rent events in the lives of plants and 
animals. Such events include the 
leafing, flowering and fruiting of 
plants, the fall of the leaves in the 
autumn, the migratiors and first songs 
of birds, and various other occurrences 
of a biological character that depend 
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Phenology is an old science in Great 
Britain, perhaps because there is so much 
weather there to study. This chart describes 
the spring of 1912 in the British Isles, 
showing it to be a forward season. The 
numbers indicate the days of the year, the 
broken lines the normal times of blossom- 
ing, and the solid line the dates for 1912 
32 


upon the seasons. The phenologist 
selects certain species for observation, 
and then records year after year the 
dates on which these species pass thru 
the different stages above mentioned. 
When the record is long enough to pro- 
vide satisfactory averages, it is pos- 
sible to express the normal march of 
the seasons, for the locality where the 
data were gathered, in terms of plant 
and animal life; in short, to draw up 
a biological calendar. Then, in any 
particular year, one can determine 
whether the season is early or late, and 
how much, by comparing the dates of 
actual events with those of the cal- 
endar. 

By collecting the phenological records 
for different places we can ascertain 
the normal progress of the seasons 
over the country. It is by means of 
such statistics that Dr. A. D. Hopkins, 
of the United States Bureau of Ento- 
mology has worked out a useful rule 
known as the “bioclimatic law,” ac- 
cording to which the periodical events 
of plant and animal life advance over 
the United States at the rate of one 
degree of latitude, five degrees of 
longitude, and 400 feet of altitude 
every four days—northward, eastward 
and upward in spring, and southward, 
westward and downward in autumn. 
By applying this rule, when the date 
of any phenological occurrence is known 
for one locality it may be approxi- 
mately determined for any other. To 
cite but one of many possible uses of 
the rule: the Department of Agricul- 
ture has applied it in preparing maps 
and calendars for the different wheat- 
growing regions of the country, show- 
ing the dates in spring and fall when 
the Hessian fly may be expected to be 
prevalent, as a guide to the dates when 


winter wheat should be planted in 
order to escape the ravages of this in- 
sect. 

In the Old World phenological ob- 
servations are collected systematically 
in several countries and have already 
made possible the production of some 
very instructive phenological charts. 
Thus Dr. E. Ihne, of Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, has published a chart showing 
the progress of spring weather over 
the former Grand Duchy of Hesse in 
an average season, as indicated by the 
average blossoming dates of a number 
of native plants. A chart of this char- 
acter furnishes a valuable guide in the 
selection of early or late varieties of 
fruits or agricultural crops for plant- 
ing, in accordance with the require- 
ments of any particular locality. 

Such are some of the practical 
aspects of phenology. On the philo- 
sophical side of the subject a great 
deal of work has been done with a 
view to determining mathematical re- 
lations between the sequence of bio- 
logical events and the fluctuations of 
temperature, rainfall and other weather 
conditions. 

Phenology was extensively culti- 
vated in the United States in the 
middle of the last century. After a 
long period of neglect, a marked re- 
vival of interest began about a decade 
ago, and it is now a subject of rapidly 
increasing prominence. 


Hunting Made Easy 

Some of us bloodthirsty stay-at- 
homes, who get our adventure by read- 
ing about it—and so, the worse the bet- 
ter—will be disappointed to hear that 
much big game hunting in the jungle 
is just a matter of setting a net or a 
trap and then sitting on the front porch 
while the beast gets himself tangled 
up. “It’s just routine work, involving 
but little excitement,” says Charles 
Mayer, in “The Sea Tragedy of the 
























In the Phenological Park at the Royal Observatory of Belgium, near Brussels, about 
forty kinds of trees, shrubs and herbs are kept under observation and the dates of 
their leafing, blossoming and fruiting recorded year after year. The various pavilions 
and screens indicate the presence of meteorological instruments, the records of which 
provide data for studying the relations between weather and the growth of the plants 
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Jungle” in the Asia Magazine for May. 
However, as a matter of fact, this does 
not mean hunting proper and for its 
own sake, but collecting animals alive 
to bring back for study and exhibition. 
Netting is one of the best methods of 
collecting. The net is easily concealed, 
and when the animal is once in his own 
struggles fasten him there securely. 
Then the men who are keeping watch 
carry him comfortably back to camp 
strung between poles. 

It is perhaps surprising that the cat 
family—tigers, leopards and the rest— 
supposed to be a crafty lot, are in real- 
ity the most easily caught of all ani- 
mals, either by net or by trap. A 
box trap with a spring door is baited; 
the animal goes in after the bait, the 
door shuts behind him; the animal eats 
the bait and is kept from starving un- 
til the hunters get around to transfer- 
ring it to the cage in which it is to be 
shipped, 


The Low Cost of High 
Living: 

Plants play an important part in the 
domestic economy of the Eskimos, es- 
pecially those who live on Smith Sound 
—this according to an account by a 
Danish explorer, Peter Freuchen, ap- 
pearing in a recent number of the 
Journal of the Royal Danish Geo- 
graphical Society. The meal most en- 
joyed consists of raw walrus or seal 
meat, but if these cannot be obtained, 
recourse may be had to plant food. 

The commonest of all plant food 
used is the mass of slightly digested 
vegetable pulp in the paunch of the 
musk-ox and caribou, and this—called 
neruvkarsuit by the Eskimos—is con- 
sidered a great delicacy- among them. 
Especially is it highly prized when it is 
accompanied by akutak—a mixture of 
equal parts of water, narwhal oil that 
has melted out of the blubber in the 
sunshine, and musk-ox or caribou tal- 
low, stirred together cold until it forms 
a light mass resembling beaten white 
of egg. 

Plants used directly for food are ten 
or fifteen in number. The first flower 
which appears in the spring in Green- 
land is the purple saxifrage (Sazi- 
fraga oppositifolia). As soon as the 
snow melts down, this dainty little 
flower begins blooming, and in the 
course of a few days after the snow 
has left a bit of ground the plot is pur- 
ple with blossoms. It is no uncommon 
sight to see the Eskimo women and 
children go out with their little seal- 
skin cups and collect the flowers, which 
they eat much as children here eat red 
clover. Occasionally they mix the 
flowers with seal blubber; and the mix- 
ture is considered very good indeed. 

The Arctic willow is used as food in 
several ways. Its newly opened green 
leaves are laid upon boiled meat, much 
as we use cress; also it is used in 


iseqavik, which is a mixture of half- 
rotted blubber, called pujak, with the 
willow down from the ripened willow 
catkins. The resulting mass is more 
like chewing gum than anything else, 
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There is_ nothing 
quite like Tirro, the 
ideal mending tape. 
Its uses are multitu- 
dinous. Tirro sticks 
to anything and 
stays stuck. 


Tirro, the ideal mending tape, is a 
welcome handy-andy in thousands of 
homes, offices and shops. 

It comes on a spool. It is a strong 
fabric tape. One side is coated with 
a clinging compound. It’ sticks to 
china, rubber, wood, metal, glass, 
anything. It is instantly ready, and 
is applied without heating, wetting 
or mussiness. 

Tirro is waterproofed before we 





Tirro is constantly 
being used for new 
purposes. It would 
be impossible to list 
all the many ways it 
saves trouble and 
money. 


Tirro=The Trouble Ender 


A handy, waterproofed, sticky tape— 
sticks to everything 


coat it. Then -the sticky material 
is viscous rubber. So it is both leak- 
proof and an insulation. 

Tirro stops leaks in raincoats, in 
leather, in umbrellas, in automobile 
tops, water pipes, hose, etc. 

Tirro wraps, binds, mends, One 
thickness or several gives the proper 
strength. It can be painted to match 
anything. It becomes a part of the 
article. 





Saves its cost many times over 


Tirro not only saves money, but it keeps 
things we have become attached to in service. 
Children’s toys, for instance. Or mending a 
tear in a picture. (Put a bit of Tirro on the 
back.) It keeps tools in service. A broken 
jardiniere may be mended from the inside. 


Water- 


= TIrro 


Favorite books and music can be kept. Many 
articles would have to be replaced if it weren’t 
for Tirro. That’s why it has won such suc- 
cess. Once you buy a spool of Tirro, you, too, 
will find dozens of uses for it. You'll never be 
without it. It keeps indefinitely. 


Extra 
Strong 


The Ideal Mending Tape 


A FREE TRIAL STRIP 


Mail the coupon for a 12-inch free strip and 
our Book of a Thousand Uses if you’re un- 
acquainted with Tirro or want to test it. Or 
you can buy it at your druggist’s. It comes in 
two sizes and lengths. Prices in the United 
States: Large size, 1%-inch wide, 50c; medium 
size, %-inch wide, 30c. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago New York Toronto 





and the Eskimos use it as if it were. 





Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 
and Allied Products 





FREE TRIAL STRIP 


BAUER & BLACK 
2500 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Mail me strip of Tirro—also book. 
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WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the 
Largest in the World 


Driftwood Flame 


sprinkled on your log 
fire will give forth won- 
derful colorings — the 
beautiful effects produced 
by. burning driftwood, In 
the fascinating flames 
can be seen the bine of 
the sky, the green of the 
sea and the red and gold 
of the setting sun. Pack- 
age containing 3 
lasts a long time. Sent 
postpaid $1, Ask for No. 
4306, This is just one of 
the many novel things 
shown in our catalog of 
thoughtful gifts, sent 
free on request, 
You will find the 
Pohlson things in 

stores and gift 

shops, 


POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Pawtucket, R. I. 
NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.50 


Makes adding easy. It’s accurate, quick, 
durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 
Columns. Saves time, brain work and 
9 errors. 65,000 pleased owners. Fully 

Guaranteed. Price $3.50. Delivered. With 
METAL OPERATING BANDS, §5. Delivered. 
Agents wanted. Immediate shipment made. Send your order now, 


J, H. Bassett & Co., Dept. 182 1458 Hollywoed Ave., Chicago, lil. 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS, @0® mensens 


preparing special articles, pa- 
pers, speeches, debates. LKxpert scholarly service, 
tevision of manuscripts, story and books, 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Two year course in business Administration for stu- 


ears of college work—e four 
_ J eith Collegeof Liberal Arts 
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CALIFORNIA: We can place in California and 
) Arizona College Graduates with 
post-graduate study and seventeen months’ teaching ex- 


perience, from the East, after this date in fair quantity. 
Boynton Teachers’ Agency, Brockman Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Change of Address 


If you are going away for the 
summer, you will want The Inde- 
pendent to follow you. Let us know 
your new address, if possible, three 
weeks ahead. Be sure to give us 
your old address also. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York 
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One of the daintiest plants found in 
all North Greenland is Silene acaulis, 
a delicate little pink flower which 
grows in low round mats. Of this plant 
the Eskimos cat the root, which some- 
times becomes as thick as a person’s 
finger, tho more often only as thick as 
a lead pencil. Cooked carefully, it tastes 
somewhat like carrots, and made into 
soup, especially with whale blubber, 
it is very good. 

The plant most used by the Eskimos 
is Oxvria digyna, a plant which tastes 
very much like sorrel. It grows almost 
everywhere in the North, and its red 
leaves and flower stems are visible for 
long distances. It tastes strongly of 
oxalic acid and because of its spicy 
sourness is particularly prized by the 
Eskimos as a dressing for meat. 

Apparently there are no poisonous 
mushrooms in Greenland, because the 
Eskimos do not hesitate to eat all 
species which they find. Likewise in 
times of stress they eat seaweed, both 
Laminaria and Fucus, boiling them 
down to a sort of jelly. The lichens, 
especially the big black Gyrophora, 
“tripe de roche,” are also used in times 
of starvation. 


The Birds’ Moving Day 

A German professor, Dr. Thiene- 
mann, has recently raised the inter- 
esting question as to’ whether birds 
which change their place of abode in 
spring and fall prepare themselves 
previously for long journeys. Such a 
preparation might conceivably consist 
of two kinds. It might, on the one 
hand, include the swallowing of a 
definite amount of food, and, on the 
other hand, it might consist of some 
modification in the character of the 
plumage. In other words, do the birds 
fly with full crops from which to ob- 
tain the necessary energy for their 
muscular effort, or do they, on the 
other hand, fly with empty crop and 
stomach in order to lessen their 
weight? Furthermore, is there any dif- 
ference in plumage observable just be- 
fore the start? 

In order to solve the first question 
the learned professor first experi- 
mented with caged birds in order to 
see how much time they required after 
the taking of food for the crop and 
stomach to become entirely empty. He 
found that after feeding plentifully, in 
the majority of cdses no trace of food 
was left at the end of four hours, in a 
smaller number eight hours was re- 
quired. 

He then examined birds captured in 
the act of migration. In these he found 
that out of 183 individuals 18 per cent 
had the crop and stomach full, 40 per 
cent had it empty and 42 per cent had 
it moderately filled. The majority, 
therefore, appeared to endeavor not to 
overload the stomach. The migratory 
instinct prevails in general over the 
hunger instinct. 

As to the second question—whether 
migratory birds take any special care 
to keep their, plumage in good condi- 
tion—he believes that the birds will 
not refrain from migrating because of 





injury to the plumage or disorder in it. 
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His observations seem to prove that 
the dominant instinct in migrating 
birds is the attempt to proceed. The 
stimulus which causes them to seek food 
is practically excluded during the 
time of the strongest migratory im- 
pulse, so that at times the birds ap- 
pear almost entirely indifferent even 
to their favorite delicacies; thus the 
falcon migrates close beside the dove 
without injury to the latter. 


Who Won the War? 


A silly question, of course. At least 
six nations were indispensable, and the 
other seventeen Allied and Associated 
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countries came in “mighty handy.” 
Had Belgium not resisted the first 
German advance Paris would have been 
taken; had Russia not held the east- 
ern front for three years Germany 
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could have poured overwhelming forces 
on the French lines in the west; had 
Italy not intervened on the right side 
the Austro-Hungarian armies would 
have been united with the German 
after the fall of Serbia and Russia; 
had Great Britain not commanded the 
seas there would have been no block- 
ade of Germany; had France not been 
the backbone of resistance on land 
Germany would have overrun the 
whole continent of Europe as Napoleon 
did in his time; had the United States 
kept out the war would have dragged 
on to a stalemate. To say “who won the 
war?” is to say “which link makes the 
chain?” 

None the less, it is possible to make 
a rude sort of estimate of quantitative 
contributions (we say nothing about 
quality, mind you) to the war effort on 
the part of the various nations en- 
gaged. Two things are essential in 
war, besides morale of course: ma- 
terials and men. Material effort may be 
measured in dollars spent, not includ- 
ing foreign loans or purely domestic 
expenditures, by each nation during 
the war period. The extent to which 
man-power was put into the actual 
fighting may be measured by the bat- 
tle-losses in lives. The Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States has pub- 
lished a statistical survey of the war 
(“The War With Germany,” by Colonel 
Leonard P. Ayres) giving comparative 
tables of war losses and expenditures. 
In the following charts we have re- 
duced these tables to percentages of 
the total. 


Half-Tones 


Over 4,250,000 telephone calls are made 
in New York daily. 
. ee 
In a recent English by-election a farm 
laborer succeeded his old landlord to a seat 
in Parliament. 
eee 


A tribe of Indians in Labrador has been 
discovered which has no gods or idols and 
no form of religious worship. 

KOK 


A new telephone is installed on the aver- 
age once a minute in New York City. And 
yet there is a long waiting list. 

ok tO 


In the early twentieth century it is said 
that women still had cars. They disappeared 
about the time of the Great War. 

** 

Spain has been importing minnows of 
the species Gumbusia Affinis from Georgia 
to kill malaria-carrying mosquitoes. 

*ee 


Thieves have taken to covering their 
fingers with collodion during business 
hours, so as to leave no tell-tale prints. 


A member of the German Reichstag 
who died recently served a continuous 
term of forty-four years without making a 
single speech. 

eet 

The Kubus of southern Sumatra, one 
of the lowest of the savage races, are said 
to “grow old at twenty, and seldom reach 
the age of thirty.” 

+e 

It has been estimated that the number 
of people annually making use of the 
Forty-second Street stations on the New 
York subway exceeds the total population 
of the United States. 
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Add This Beauty 


to your features—whiter teeth 


Millions of pedéple have learned a 
way to whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. A 
ten-day test will prove it, and that test 
is free. 

This is to urge that you try the 
method. Watch how your teeth im- 
prove. See what beauty whiter teeth 


can add. 
A dingy film 


Teeth become coated with a dingy 
fim. At first it is viscous—you can 
feel it with your tongue. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It dims the natural luster. But 
_ also is the cause of most tooth trou- 

es. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Must combat it 


The ordinary tooth paste does not 
effectively combat film. So the tooth 
brush has left much of it intact. As a 
result, the best-brushed teeth will often 
discolor and decay. Very few people 
have escaped the troubles caused by 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every ——_ brings five desired 


effects. Approved by highest authori- 
ties, and now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 


Dental science has now found effec- 
tive film combatants. Authorities have 
amply proved them. Now leading den- 
tists everywhere advise their daily use. 

The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And other 
factors, now considered essential, are 
included with them. 


The five effects 

Pepsodent attacks the film in two 
effective ways. It keeps the teeth so 
highly polished that film less easily 
adheres. 

It stimulates the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 

So every use brings five effects which 
authorities desire. 


Watch it act 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Watch the other good 
effects. 

Ten days will show you how much 
this method means to you and yours. 
The facts are most important. Cut out 
the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 899, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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In the Heart of the Open 
Country 





THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, New: York 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 


ERE is a school in the heart of the open country 
for boys from nine to nineteen years of age. Fifty 
miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King 

Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. The Stone School 
offers the health and vigor of a sane and simple out-door 
life. With good health and sound body building as its 
foundation, this School prepares for college or business 
life. Its recent graduates are found in sixteen leading 
colleges. The Stone School boy means one equipped and 
trained for individual efficiency and each boy is studied 
physically and mentally with that in view. There is a 
teacher for every eight boys. Athletics are important at 
the school, which has two fields with excellent facilities for 
every sport under supervision. Swimming Pool. Every 
boy taught to swim. Woods life and hiking are features. 
Come and see for yourself. 


Write Personally for full particulars to 


ALVAN E. DUERR, HEAD MAsTER 
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Made in Italy 


(Continued from page 20) 


funds for a magnificent Italian hos- 
pital, which in its turn means self-re- 
spect and unwillingness to become a 
burden. Recently an investigator found 
that out of every 28,000 Italians there 
was only one in the almshouse on 
Blackwell’s Island during a representa- 
tive year, while out of every 28,000 
Irish there were 140. What a showing, 
when you recall that 85 per cent. of 
New York’s Italians are laborers! 

Without Italian labor New York 
would come to a standstill. And we are 
beginning, albeit tardily, to recognize 
a more distinguished usefulness in our 
Italians. Mr.. Celestino Piva, the silk 
merchant, shines among philanthro- 
pists. Mr. Pizzara is superintendent of 
the S. P. C. C. Mr. La Guardia pre- 
sides over the Board of Aldermen. 
Three learned Italian—Freschi, Val- 
enti, and Mancuso—wear the ermine. 
Dr. Imperatore, surgeon at Bellevue, 
held the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the A. E. F. Dr. Felice Ferrero is ad- 
mired everywhere by sociologists. Mr. 
Biasi edits an excellent illustrated 
monthly, Jl Carroccio. In daily journal- 
ism Mr. Barsotti directs Jl Progresso 
(circulation 113,600) and Mr. Frugone 
directs Jl Bolletino. At Columbia and 
the City College young Italians take 
high honors. Dr. Henry Suzzalo, for- 
merly of New York, is President of 
the University of Washington. Of the 
fifteen artists who collaborated in de- 
signing the short-lived Victory Arch, 
eight were Italians. The Piccirilli broth- 
ers contributed its surmounting quad- 
riga. Raphael Memoni shaped its gen- 
eral composition. Tonilli, Ricci, Tosti 
and Martini modeled decorative details. 

At Bellini’s restaurant—of which I 
am, if not the discoverer, then at any 
rate the Dr. Cook—I meet charming 
Italians, gentlemen all. In Alessan’s 
case you might expect it; he is an 
actor. Perhaps you would in Giovanni’s; 
Giovanni set up as a merchant last 
year, and a few years hence he may 
be selling Florentine objets d’art up- 
town, as many an Italian does. But 
the rest—ecco! without exception they 
are garment-makers, drudging in sweat 
shops. Whence come their beautiful 
manners? What explains their refine- 
ment, their responsiveness to beauty, 
their admiration for the poets, the 
artists, the musicians who have shed 
renown upon modern as well as ancient 
or mediaeval Italy? This is “Dante 
year.” My friends at Bellini’s know: it. 
An Italian, General di Cesnola, once 
directed the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. They have not forgotten. And 
their newspapers remind them daily 
that Caruso, Tetrazzini, and Galli-Curci 
reign supreme at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. That delights them. 
They adore grand opera. In short, they 
have culture, or the makings of it. 

It is not only because a fairly notable 
proportion of them are sons or grand- 
sons of Italians once reasonably well- 
to-do in Italy. To a far greater extent 
it is because Italian blood, even among 




















laborers, is itself a synonym for refine- 
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ment. Visit their Bowery theatres. Ital- 
ians with subway mud still clinging to 
their boots demand _ entertainment 
which, by its dignity and charm and 
artistic grace, compels your respect. 

Respect, one may add, is the chief 
thing Italians ask of America. They 
will forget Fiume. They may even come 
to tolerate “la Proibizione.” But they 
find it hard to forgive Americans who 
call them “Guineas,” “wops,” and 
“Dagoes.” Until that sort of outrage 
stops, the Circolo and the Italy-America 
Society and all the innumerable organ- 
izations now endeavoring to teach Ital- 
ians to love America will encounter 
tremendous obstacles. Moreover, Ital- 
ians want sympathy. Given sympathy, 
plus respect, they are yours. In Little 
Italy on the upper East Side, and again 
in Second Avenue and East Houston 
street, and still again in the Italian 
quarter on the lower West Side, you see 
Italians actually drawn into Protestant 
churches and made over into Protest- 
ants. Little or nothing in the Protestant 
service attracts them. What attracts is 
sympathy, plus respect—the implica- 
tion, everywhere, “Your worth is war- 
rant for your welcome.” Which, by the 
way, deserves to be posted up con- 
spicuously on Ellis Island. 

Scotland, Connecticut 


The Industrial Court— Why ? 


Philosophically, and in general, the 
foremost concern of the Industrial 
Court is to protect the rights and lives 
of the public, including employers and 
employees. It goes back to first Ameri- 
can principles. It guides away from 
the path pointed out by Lenin. It re- 
sists the deep, philosophical motive of 
Bolshevism, which is the theory of eco- 
nomic force. It restores to the majority 
something that seems to be drifting 
away. That something is just as much 
a part of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness as anything for which 
the fathers fought. That something is 
the great prize of industrial peace and 
industrial justice, which affect the pub- 
lic just as much as they affect capital 
and labor. 

Strikes, lockouts, and other oppres- 
sive caveman measures can no longer 
be considered mere private disputes 
under our finely organized society. The 
world is getting too crowded and its 
activities are becoming too scientific. 
Watches cannot be repaired with 
monkey wrenches and crowbars. There 
is no valid reason why industrial dis- 
putes should not be settled by the gov- 
ernment of the people than there is a 
reason for settling debts by the use of 
fists or clubs. There is no valid reason 
why the majority should submit to 
tremendous hardship because of quar- 
rels between members of a minority, 
when such quarrels can be settled 
justly by the majority thru law. Courts 
are not perfect, but they stand between 
savagery and civilization. If criminal 
and civil courts can be trusted, indus- 
trial courts can be trusted. “Let the 
safety of the public be the supreme 
law.” 


From “The Party of the Third Part,” by 
Henry J. Allen, published by Harper & 
Brothers. Pg. 142. 
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Shavaid 


Makes Shaving 
Really Pleasant 


shave. The beard will 
come off quickly. Your 
razor won't pull. Yourface 
won't feel “drawn” You'll 
need no after-lotions. 
































































LL men with wiry, 
heavy beards and 
tender skins, who have 
longed for a really com- 


fortable shave, will realize 







































































theirwishwhentheyfirsttry  Shavaid keeps the skin in 
Shavaid, the beard softener. a healthy condition. 

No need for old-time Thousands of men have 

preparations, rubbing, hot adopted Shavaid. So will 





water, etc. Just coat the you, once you try it. It 






































beard with Shavaid. ends shaving discomfort. 
Then apply yourfavor- Buyatubenowfromyour | 
ite lather without druggist. Begin to enjoy 
rubbing it in.Then shaving. 

















BAUER & BLACK Chicago NewYork Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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BRONZE 


— Sept., 1921-Apr., 1922. $5215, 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
Dept. 24 556 W. 27th St., New York city | TEMPLE TOU 65 3, Beaute Sweet 





TABLETS WEST OF ’FRISCO 


A Superb Around the World Tour 





FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
































Wn. +H. Tekepn Co. 


2 W. Forty-seventh Street, New York City 
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VACATION TRIPS 


Thru AMERICA by 
MOTOR—BOAT—TRAIN 


CONTINENTAL TOURS 


Write for Booklet A3 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


Spreckles Bldg. 








506 FIFTH AVE. Little Bldg. 
San Francisco NEW YORE Boston 


EUROPE 1921 


Most 











Partieggensolling now. Moderate prices. 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS °° 3ycttonwtase °° 


HOTEL 
TULLER 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















600 Rooms 600 Baths 


$2.50 up, Single 
$4.50 up, Double 


Sample Rooms $6.00 Per Day 








HEADQUARTERS IN DETROIT FOR 


Old Colony Club 
Detroit Automobile Club 
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A Community Servant 
By Minnie Ainsworth Wilson 


A tribute to the “best man” of Jef- 
ferson, Iowa, by one who knows— 
his wife. 

Any 
tourist 
on the 
Lincoln 
Highway 
will see in 
Jefferson 
a fine 
bronze 
statue of 
Lincoln. 
A modest 
plate on 
one side 
reads, 
“The gift 
of E. B. 
Wilson to 
Greene County and the Lincoln High- 
way.” This introduces my _ sub- 
ject, the man all people in the com- 
munity would agree on as the “best” 
man, if modest, faithful, useful service 
—rare service—were to be the meas- 
urement of the man. 

For over twenty-five years Mr. Wil- 
son has practiced law in the city and 
gained for himself an enviable reputa- 
tion as a successful attorney in Central 
Iowa. Many young men starting in 
their work are heard to say, “I want 
to make Mr. Wilson my ideal in busi- 
ness.” 

Why do I say this man is the “best” 
in our community? ‘Because he stands 
for good living and right thinking in 
more ways in our 

















A “best man” who can 
bear the test of service 





Some More Best People 
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school grounds came from his kind- 
ness; he has. been a faithfu! worker 
and helper in promoting one of the 
best Chautauquas in the county; in 
various kinds of organizations—Farm 
ers’ Community Clubs, patriotic drives, 
educational meetings, Mr. Wilson is a 
faithful helper and highly appreciated 
speaker. 

Last year he left his law office and 
went to France to work in the A. E. F. 
for the Y. M. C. A. Blessed with tact, 
willingness to work and a deep love for 
the boys he helped to establish and 
make Menton, in southern France, one 
of the most popular Leave Areas in 
France. One soldier in writing of Mr. 


‘Wilson’s work said, “He will have boys 


in nearly every state in the Union who 
will be his friends for the true kind- 
ness he showed them in France.” 

And here is another reason why this 
man is the “best man” in my town. 
In his home he is the soul of kindness, 
to the young and careless, to the aged 
and infirm, to his household in every 
way, he is the spirit of helpfulness and 
inspiration. Of too many fine men it is 
said, “They are angels in public, but 
something else in- the home.” 

After knowing this man in the home 
for over twenty-seven years, the best 
thing I can say of him is “He is even 
bétter in his home than in public.” 


An Unpolitical Mayor 
By Mrs, H. E. Grayton 


The story of a “reform mayor” who 
really reformed something, and 
whom a fellow-citizen is willing to 
vouch for as “the best man” in the 
town. 

In 1911, when 





community than any 
other individual. He 
is democratic, mod- 
est, big-hearted and 
full of the spirit of 
“Let me live in a 
house by the side 
of the road and be 
a friend to man.” 
When prosperity 
came to this man, 
instead of lavishing 
money on himself he 
lived in a modest, 
picturesque bunga- 
low, and gave to 
others. Many are the 
young people who 
have been assisted in 
their education by 
him; for over thirty 
years he has been a 
teacher in a Sun- 
day school, an élder 
of the church and 
given very gener- 
ously to all its work; 
he has been a mem- 
ber of the library 
board since the or- 








Lima, Ohio, was in 
need of a_ good 
Mayor, conditions 
having become about 
as bad as they could 
well be, so that 
many good men re- 
fused to accept the 
responsibility of try- 
ing to make things 
better, a man, Cor- 
bin N. Shook, with- 
out political ambi- 
tions, was, without 
his knowledge or 
consent, nominated 
for mayor by the So- 
cialist party. Tho a 
native of Lima, he 
was unknown in lo- 
cal politics. Of a 
quiet and retiring 
nature, he had no 
aspiration to office. 

He entered upon 
the campaign with 
the determination to 
put up a clean fight, 
and made no pre- 
election promises 
save that he would, 





— if elected, faithfully 








ganization of the 
city library; the 
playground appar- 


atus on the public 


Back on the job after a little jaunt 
into’ politics 


enforce the laws. 
His campaign ex- 
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penses, as reported, were about $2.50 
for cards announcing his candidacy. 
No one thought he had a ghost of a 
chance, but when returns came in a 
genuine surprize awaited friends and 
foes. 

Another surprize came when his of- 
ficial family was announced—not a 
single politician among them. No 
man was appointed because he was 
a “good fellow,’ or to pay a pre-elec- 
tion pledge. He chose each man with 
one thought in view; that of his ability 
to do the work required, rather than 
for personal or political affiliations. In 
consequence the officials were efficient, 
and a business-like atmosphere pere 
vaded the city offices. 

Naturally this caused much com- 
ment, especially among the members 
of the party which had nominated him, 
and they gave him as much trouble as 
did the law-breaking element, but hav- 
ing had a vision he was steadily true 
to it despite ridicule and _ threats. 
Quietly and modestly our mayor held 
to his duty as he saw it. 

Of course he was misrepresented and 
maligned. From Maine to California 
he was attacked, especially in papers 
representing the interests of vice. 

In 1912 there were 2234 arrests 
brought to his court for trial. Of these, 
1982—or nearly 89 per cent—were 
traceable to drink. In 1913 out of 2392 
arrests, 2152, or 89% per cent, were 
due to the same cause and were so 
stated by the mayor. Lima, like most 
cities, had the problems of the saloon 
and the red light district. From the 
first, Mr. Shook’s policemen were given 
instructions to see that the laws were 
obeyed, without exceptions. 

Perhaps at the end of his term of 
office Mr. Shook showed his caliber as 
much as at any time. The day his suc- 
cessor took the office this man, who for 
two years had earnestly and honestly 
done his part to put Lima on the map 
as a clean and decent city, was to be 
found at his printing office, quietly and 
modestly doing business as hefore- 


Harding Plays the Game 


(Continued from poge 22) 


words, if self-control is a virtue, he cer- 
tainly has that virtue. He generally 
drives well and he handles his mashie 
like a pro. He does not play a mid-iron 
well, and a bunker for him is the death 
knell of a hole. His putting depends 
largely on the success of his game. 

Also, he praises a good shot, of foe 
as well as of partner. He never sulks 
when beaten, but he is distinctly elated 
when he wins. He does not take lessons, 
he does not practise—every one seems 
azreed that he would play a game far 
better than that of the average golfer 
if he did. He is reluctant to accept the 
Privilege of going thru ahead of other 
players, as, by tradition, they want a 
President to do. He does not exactly 
like to leave Senators who are playing 
with him to come on later. He is quite 
democratic, you see. In fact he is even 
non-partizan—he likes to play with 
Democrats as well as with Republicans! 
Washington, D. C. 
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DIVIDENDS 
DIVIDEND NOTICE OF 
American Light & Traction Co. 


The Board of Directors of the above Company 
at a meeting held July 5th, 1921, declared a CASH 
dividend of 1% per cent. on the Preferred Stock, 
and CASH dividend of 1 per cent. on the Com- 
mon Stock, and a dividend at the rate of one 
share of Common Stock on every One Hundred 
(100) shares of Common Stock outstanding, all 
payable August Ist, 1921. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o’clock P. 
M. on July 14th, 1921, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock A. M. on "July 29th, 1921. 


C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Ategheey Avenue and 19th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 6th, 1921. 








At a special meeting held this day, the Board 
of Directors declared a dividend of three dollars 
($3.00) per share from the accumulated surplus 
of the company, on both common and preferred 
stocks, payable October Ist, 1921, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on September 
12th, 7 Checks will be mailed. 


ALTER G,. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Seven Year Six Per Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds 
Due August 1, 1925 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on August 1, 1921, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, 
will be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The 
Merchants National Bank. 
H, BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Five Year Six Per Cent. Gold Notes 
Due February 1, 1924 

Coupons from these Notes, payable by their 

terms on August 1, 1921, at the office or agency 

of the Company in New York or in Boston, 

will be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust 

Company, 
Merchants National Bank. 

H, BLAIR- SMITH, Treasurer. 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Dividend of two per cent. ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON Stock of this Company, for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1921, will be paid 
July 30, 1921, to stockholders of recérd as of 
June 30, 1921. H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer, 

New YorkgJune 18, 1921. 
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Why 
Gamble? 


The basic Law of Action-Reaction 
governs both speculative and in- 
vestment markets. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
“day-to-day” ripples, the great major 
movements are regular almost as 
the tides themselves. 


bson's Reports 


Based on fundamental statistics, Babson’s 
spare carefully forecast these major enoue 
mts. They enable you to find the real 
buys’ at low tide—to on out as your hold- 
ings reach near the peak—and then to buy 
in again at close to — prices. 


Report and Booklet 
on Request], — 


A recent Babson Bulletin 
and booklet “Getting the 
Most from Your Money” 

will be sent to interested J - 
investors without charge. JF 


Merely Ask fo 
erely atin G-49 
Roger W. Babson’s 
Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 

















16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The | 





(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Organization of Its Character 
mn The World 


be Clip Off Here 
MEMO 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of The Babson 
Spasteutess Organization Wellesley, Hills, 82. 
Mass : Please send a copy of S ‘Special 
Bulletin No. G-49 and Booklet, “Getting the Most 
from Your Money”— gratis. 





HUUUuuesaeaua ana naaLaNA 
For Your 
Secretary 











You Buy Insurance| 


At times you may need, impartial advice, accurate 
information and faithful service. 

Thirty years’ combined experience and study at 
your command. Fees reasonable and adjusted to 
service rendered, 


W. E. UNDERWOOD, 95 William St., New York City 


(Former Insurance Editor, ‘* The Independent’*) 




















New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure 
Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free booklet 
called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 
Kept Us Poor.” 

THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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The United States Life 
Insurance Company 

in the City of New York 

Organized 1850. Non-Participating 
Policies only. Over Forty-five 
Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 
ers. 

Joun P. Munn, M.D., President. 
Good territory open for high class, personal 
producers, under direct contracts with the 


Company. Address Home Office, 277 
Broadway, New York City. 





























CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


trust capacities. 


as Registrar and Transfer Agent for corporate bonds and stocks. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 

WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, First Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Vice-President 

WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary 

FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Asst. Secretary 


WM. 9-7 
FRANK LYMA 

JOHN J. PHELPS 

LEWIS CASS LEDYARD 


LYMAN J. GAGE 
PAYNE WHITNEY 
EDWARD W.SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY KEEP 





CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $15,020,679.60 


This Company acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Court Depositary and in all other recognized 
It receives deposits subject to check and allows interest on dail 


other property, real and personal, for estates, corporations and individuals; and acts as Trustee under corporate mortgages, and 


ALTON S. KEELER. Asst, Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLE 
WILLIAM STEWART ToD 
OGDEN MILLS 


ily balances. It holdsand manages securities and 


CHARLES A. EDWARDS, Asst. Secretary 
ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Asst. Secretary 
E, 


THOMAS H. WILSON, Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM G. GREEN, Asst. 


ARTHUR CURTISS occas CORNELIUS N. BLISS, th 
HENRY W. DE FORES 

WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
WILLIAM SLOANE 


~ 
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Does shaving irritate 


your skin? 


EVEN the sharpest razor blade will irritate 
a skin that is sensitive. Yet there is 
no need for you to endure irritation when 
you shave. 


Try Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream, 
and see how comfortable your shave will be. 
Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream has 
an exclusive medicinal property that soothes 
the sensitive skin, heals little cuts. Leaves 
your face smooth and cool. No need to use 
a lotion. 

Get your first jar from your druggist today 
—50c. If your druggist is not —_- 
cend us 50c and give us his name and ad- 
dress. We will mail you a jar of Ingram’s 
‘Lherapeutic Shaving Cream and a tube of 
Ingram’s Zodenta for the teeth, 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Windsor, Ont. 54 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich, 


Lagrams 
Therapeutic Shaving Géans 























AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 


quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female, 


MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue; any field, carefully read and con- 
sidered. Published in A-1 style. if accented. 
Copy MUST be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. Roxpureiw Pur. 
Co., INc., Boston, Mass. Established 1898. 


Cat out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 

(no money); and we wiil send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 


$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it, SEND NO MONEY. 
MORE COMPANY, Dept. 350 St. Louis, Mo, 


BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS VISION 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your mone 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 






































THE INDEPENDENT 


Sound Yourself! 


(Continued from page 22) 


that permits you to be lazy, careless, 
self-indulgent. A real man goes for the 
hardest thing in sight. He scorns the 
easy thing, as unworthy of his mettle. 
You aren’t a real man till you are up 
against a trial or task so hard that you 
can’t sleep nights, for thinking of it 
and wrestling with it. 


8. Is it original? A career, no mat- 
ter how fine, should never be copied or 
imitated. The true function of work 
is to express the worker. As no two 
people are exactly alike, nobody’s work 
or success should be taken as a pattern 
for anybody else. Here is where most 
young people err. They envy or idolize 
a popular favorite, and wish to follow 
his or her profession. Actors, writers 
and singers, even firemen, policemen 
and politicians, are eternally pestered 
with foolish pleas of admirers for a 
chance to enter the same career. Often 
parents or teachers or friends destroy 
a life of usefulness and happiness by 
insisting that a young person do some- 
thing for a living that he never can do 
well, and so hates to do at all. Every 
man must evolve his career out of his 
inner consciousness, 


4. Is it vocational? The one sure ° 


way to good luck of any kind is thru 
work. Fortune beckons only to the man 
who is on the job. Success lies in doing 
most of what you can do best. Anything 
worth having must be earned by joint 
exercise of brain, heart and body. The 
choice of vocation is of utmost impor- 
tance. There are more than one thou- 
sand popular vocations—and perhaps 
950 of them are the ones for you not 
to select. Few mortals possess a range 
of talent covering more than 5 per 
cent of the world’s vocations. How are 
you going to find one chance out of 
twenty to make good? No system of 
vocational guidance should be held in- 
fallible, yet most systems are likely 
to be helpful. 


5. Is it definite? A vague longing 
for wealth, health, freedom, fame or 
power is not an asset but a liability. 
You are apt to waste hours, dollars, 
nerves and emotions in hankering when 
you should be hustling. Dreams and 
hopes undirected may become the worst 
form of dissipation. I know of people 
who lost their reason wishing for 
things that could never be. Itemize 
your purpose. Get the whole thing 
down on paper, then figure it out as 
you would a mathematical problem. 


~ 


6. Is it conformable? The greatest 
men have had to change their plans 
most often. The arrow is fixed—the bow 
flexible. Your purpose must be fixed— 
your plan flexible. Do not despair when 
your business goes to pieces, your friend 
turns traitor, your people misunder- 
stand your motives, your best work 
fails, your enemies exult, or your hap- 
piness dies out. Providence merely 
warns you that your. method needs 
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improving. Hold to your aim, but try 
another avenue. And don’t limit God 
by a foreordained conclusion as to 
times and seasons. It may take you 
one year, or twenty years to succeed. 
No matter. 


7. Is it essential? Does it fill a 
popular need in a popular way? Will 
the public want to buy, largely and 
regularly, the products or services you 
may have to offer when your life work 
is finally established? The same career 
balances reasons and results. The rea- 
sons for choosing and evolving it are 
personal, they must satisfy you; but 
the results of your thought and labor 
must belong to the general public, and 
satisfy wholly the people you serve. 
The born artist (I use the word in a 
broad sense) thinks too much of his 
own feeling; while the born trades- 
mah thinks too much of popular de- 
mand. The ideal is to create something 
as nearly perfect as you can make it, 
for the sheer delight of self expression, 
thru a noble masterpiece; then to find 
a market for your work that will yield 
money corresponding to its real value. 


8. Is it productive? When you have 
reached the height of your business, 
trade or profession, what income should 
be yours? How does the average, also 
the maximum, that members of your 
vocation earn compare with that re- 
ceived by workers in other ficlds? Are 
there side lines of profit you could take 
up without damage to the main line of 
endeavor? While money should not tempt 
a man to sacrifice principles and ideals 
worth more than money, the elemental 
instinct of self-preservation and the 
subliminal desire to accomplish large 
good that only money makes possible 
should unite to force every man, sooner 
or later, to be financially independent 
and thus morally free. : 


9. Is it codperative? Are you plan- 
ning to work alone—or with a body of 
experts who will piece you out and 
back you up? The day of one-man 
power is over. Ambition climbs now 
thru organization. Perhaps the main 
reason why business attracts the keen- 
est, brightest youths of America is that 
only business can, till now, furnish the 
organization that means to the worker 
both education and promotion by a 
method guaranteeing results. 


10. Is it devotional? Is your work 
as much religion to you as your wor- 
ship? Do you base your whole scheme 
of life on a mission you have to per- 
form? Is the service you are to render 
bigger and finer than the sale of it 
would call for? Would you patiently 
and cheerfully go through any amount 
of hardship, to reach your goal and 
enact your purpose? Is your labor, even 
the drudgery, lightened and strength- 
ened by your love? 
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